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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Greetings, 

It’s that time of year again. The annual confer- 
ence is just a few weeks away. As you already 
know, the theme will be International Radio. The 
dates for the conference are August 20, 21, 22, 
23, 2008. Early registration will be on Wednes- 
day evening and the flea market will open the 
next morning. We have had an overwhelming 
number of requests by members to host semi- 
nars at the conference. Thank you to all who will 
be presenting. 

So plan on attending this year, it is going to 
be a great one. See the conference insert in this 
issue for all of the details. Look for some 
changes at this year’s conference. Many months 
of planning are coming together to make this 
event possible. If you would like to volunteer to 
help at the conference just contact Roy Wilder- 
muth or Bruce Roloson. We are always looking 
for energetic people who are willing to get in- 
volved with the organization. 

I have been to many radio meets around the 
country this spring. I started off at the CC-AWA 
Spring Meet in the Carolinas. Every year this 


meet gets better and better. There was an estate 
auction held there that brought out many rare and 
desirable sets. A few items came home with me. 
Next was the AWA spring meet in May held in 
Bloomfield, NY. Ed Gable and crew did a great 
job of organizing and hosting it. Many nice items 
showed up and again I came home with a trea- 
sure. A 1921 AFRA one-tube German radio. 

The last function I attended was the Dayton 
Hamfest. I ran into many AWA members there, 
and we all had a great time. And I made another 
great find: a Clapp-Eastham HZ two-tube amplifier 
and HR cabinet for $125.00. There are still bar- 
gains out there, you just have to look for them. So 
happy hunting! See you at a radio meet in the near 
future and at the Annual Conference in August. 

Well enough for now. But I am always eager 
to here from you. If you have any questions or 
comments feel free to contact me, but please no 
calls after 9:30 p.m. (eastern time), if possible. 

Geoffrey Bourne 

405 8th Avenue, St. Albans, WV 25177 

304-722-4690 

awapresident@Suddenlink.net 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


All letters to the Editor are read with interest and attention, though not all can be published in this 
column. Letters may be paraphrased, shortened or otherwise edited to fit the available space. The 
statements made by our correspondents are their own opinions and do not necessarily reflect the views 
of either the AWA Journal staff or the Antique Wireless Association. 


BRUCE KELLEY NET 
ANNUAL LUNCHEON 


The AWA Bruce Kelley 3837 
kHz. net held its annual lun- 
cheon this year at Peddler’s Vil- 
lage in Lahaska, PA. Before and 
after lunch we “‘tailgated” in the 
parking lot, showing off our re- 
cent projects and exchanged 
equipment and parts. After lunch 
a few of us visited the QTH of 
N3IBX, Joe Cro, in Washing- 
ton’s Crossing, PA. Joe has a 
very impressive collection of antique and boat 
anchor equipment. He is net control for the AWA 
160 meter net on Monday nights on 1900 kHz. 
Attending as Bill Fizette’s guest was Vernon 
Yeich. Vernon was the recent author of a story in 
Electric Radio on his unique remake of an early 
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The Bruce Kelley Net Luncheon group. From left: Paul Bohlander, 
W3VVS; Al Roehm, W2OBJ; Paul Mooney, K4KRE; Don Peterson, 
W1ISWM; Roy Brown, WA2TWS; Vernon Yeich; Bill Fizette, 
W2DGB; Doug Crompton, WA3DSP. 


receiver design. XYLs and YLs present were: 
Eunice Bohlander, Marjorie Fizette, Mary Ann 
Kitchen (daughter of K4KRE), Joy Peterson, and 
Inge Yeich. 

DOUG CROMPTON 


via e-mail 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


Sad Losses 


This issue’s “Silent Keys” column includes 
listings for two people who have made espe- 
cially noteworthy contributions to the AWA 
community: John Rollins and Lane Upton. 

John was the elder statesman of our vintage 
amateur operating events, having managed both 
the Bruce Kelley Memorial 1929 QSO Party and 
the Linc Cundall Memorial OT Contest for many 
years. His support of AWA’s ham radio activities 
was beyond enthusiastic. He was generous to a 
fault with equipment, advice and literature—ask- 
ing only that the materials be used on the air. 
Transmitters of his construction are in use by sev- 
eral AWA hams today, and several more are built 
around his famous Colpitts tank circuits. These 
were essentially foundation kits that he provided 
for building stable 80-meter, 1929-era rigs. 

Read more about John’s life and accomplish- 
ments in this issue’s “Amateur Radio” column, 
which includes a tribute by Tim Walker, W1GIG. 


And if you continue browsing through this issue, 
you'll also get a feeling for the many contribu- 
tions of Lane Upton. 

Lane authored the feature article on restoring 
a three-tone Philco cabinet, provided detailed 
tips on lacquer formulation and rust removal for 
Ken Owens’ “Equipment Restoration” column 
and suggested two of the three books that were 
reviewed in Dave Kraeuter’s ““New Books and 
Literature.” Look at the preview for the upcom- 
ing AWA Review Volume 21 (see “AWA News” 
column) and you’ll note that it will include an 
article by Lane: “Experiments With the Mercury 
Self-Restoring Detector.” 

Besides all this, Lane has been a panelist in 
the “Moonlight Restorations” seminar at our 
Annual Conference for the past two years and 
had been planning to participate this year as 
well. Lane’s writeup in “Silent Keys” includes a 
short review of his professional history and an- 
tique radio interests. 


TRANSATLANTIC WIRELESS 
SERVICE CENTENARY 


2007 marked the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the opening of the first commercial transatlantic 
wireless service. This communications milestone 
was achieved by Guglielmo Marconi and his 
company, and was the culmination of efforts be- 
ginning with the reception of transatlantic test 
signals at St. John’s, Newfoundland in 1901. The 
commercial service officially opened October 17, 
1907 between large long wave stations at Clif- 
den, Ireland and Marconi Towers, near Glace 
Bay, Nova Scotia. Powerful spark transmitters 
were used, and the signals were received by sen- 
sitive detectors without the aid of electronic am- 
plification. Wavelengths of thousands of meters 
and huge antennas permitted fairly reliable com- 
munications throughout the twenty-four hour 
day. This long-wave service continued until 
1926, when it was replaced by a short wave ser- 
vice between London and Montreal. The stations 
no longer exist, except for a few remnants. 

To celebrate the centenary of the opening of the 
transatlantic service, commemorative transatlantic 
transmissions were made on the 20-meter band be- 
tween amateurs of the Sydney (Nova Scotia) Am- 
ateur Radio Club and the Galway Radio Experi- 
menters Group in the late morning of October 17, 
2007, Atlantic Daylight Time. The Morse code 
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As an interested crowd watches, Mike Butler of 
the Sydney, Nova Scotia Amateur Radio Club 
copies a Morse code message of greeting from 
President Mary McAleese of Ireland to Governor 
General Michaelle Jean of Canada. The message 
was transmitted from Clifden, Ireland by the Gal- 
way Radio Experimenters Group. 


messages included an exchange of greetings be- 
tween the Governor General of Canada and the 
President of Ireland. More details are be posted at 
http://www.cbwireless.ednet.ns.ca. 

HENRY M. BRADFORD 

Chair, Cape Breton Wireless Heritage Society 

via e-mail 


COMMENTS ON 
THUNDERSTRUCK REVIEW 


As Bill Fizette’s review [July] suggests, members 
who read Erik Larson’s Thunderstruck might ap- 
preciate its interwoven detail on Marconi’s Signal 
Hill, South Wellfleet, and Glace Bay stations. But 
controversial points can give pause. 

One is a distorted time frame: Larson’s “mak- 
ing it seem,” as a New York Times reviewer said, 
“as if he’s writing about concurrent events when 
they’re separated by seven or eight years.” An- 
other is an unsubstantiated conclusion: that the 
Crippen case “did more to accelerate the accep- 
tance of wireless as a practical tool than anything 
the Marconi company previously had attempted.” 
Crippen’s wireless-assisted capture occurred in 
1910. By then, Marconi’s wireless—patented in 
1897—already had made headlines internation- 
ally for facilitating dramatic sea rescues, revolu- 
tionizing weather and shipping reports, triggering 
an amateur wireless boom, slashing transatlantic 
message costs, and resulting in Marconi’s receipt 
of the Nobel Prize in 1909. 

ALFRED BALK, Author of The Rise of 

Radio, from Marconi through the Golden Age, 

McFarland, 2006 

Huntley, IL 


QUALITONE SPEAKER IDENTIFIED 


I was very happy to see the article The Qualitone 
Horn Speaker in last July’s “Radio Reproducers” 
column. I have had one of these speakers for sev- 


Alan McChesney’s Qualitone 
Model IR. 


eral years and am enclosing a picture. Now I know 
that it is a Qualitone Model IR (single earphone 
version). Mine has both “tone chambers” intact but 
the cone is not in as good condition as the Model 
| (double earphone version) pictured in the article. 
My IR has no nameplate or decal of any kind on 
it and no sign that there ever had been one. 

The article mentions that there is green felt on 
the bottom of the base. The felt is not present on 
mine, nor are there any traces of it. On the rear 
of my speaker there is a rubber grommet for the 
headphone to seal against. I don’t see grommets 
on the Model | pictured in the article, but it looks 
like one is shown in the drawing at the lower left 
of the original ad. Perhaps these features varied 
with the production runs. 

Thanks very much for shedding some light on 
this old horn for me. I have enjoyed collecting an- 
tique radios and speakers for nearly 40 years, and it 
is especially pleasing to put a name on an unknown. 

ALAN MCCHESNEY, N2ZHS 

Scotia, NY 


HAM EVENT SCHEDULE? 


I enjoy the Journal very much and would like to 
make a suggestion. Would you add a small sec- 
tion occasionally giving brief consolidation of 
all the different AWA ham “contests,” QSO par- 
ties, etc. for the coming six months or so? I 
would like to participate in these more fre- 
quently but fail to notice or record some of the 
announcements, or occasionally do not read the 
Journal until after an event. 

CARL E. WOLFE, W2IQK 

Baker, NY 


This would certainly be a useful enhancement to 
our ham event announcements and one that 
could help increase participation. We’ll look 
into it! : 


JOHN ASHTON’S 
FASCINATING MEMORIES 


Larry Babcock’s excellent article, “Air/Ground 
Communications in World War I,” (April, 2008) 
brought to mind a letter of communication re- 
ceived many years ago from John Oliver Ashton. 
Mr. Ashton worked as an engineer on J.P. Mor- 
gan’s palatial steam yacht “Corsair” and later as 
test engineer on Senator Nelson W. Aldrich’s 
yacht “Alvina.” Ashton’s father was a financial 
officer for Okonite Wire and Cable and signed 
the checks to support such pioneers as Marconi, 
Tesla, Edison, Fessenden, deForest, and so on. 
Ashton revealed that “Tesla was ‘Nick’ to us,” 
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and went on to tell of a close association with 
schoolmate Edwin H. Armstrong with whom he 
worked during the latter’s experiments with feed- 
back circuits and early radio patents. 

Also of interest was Ashton’s work in early 
wireless with Earle Ovington, the first airmail 
pilot. “I palled with men like Earle Ovington on 
whose Bleriot monoplane I installed my own 
original system, using the first counterpoise an- 
tenna, in 1910. And while Earle soared at some 
1500 feet over Mineola/Hempstead we carried on 
the first two-way radio (communications) from 
plane to ground... 

...My first wireless transmitter of any size was 
a 10 kW open core transformer and to that I 
added an open gap and a huge glass plate con- 
denser. With my huge antennas over Yonkers I 
could get the distance that [other boys envied, al- 
lowing me to work] ships in the mid-Atlantic. 
Prior to 1912, no license was required. The air 
was ‘free’ and we pioneers did have fun that no 
one these days can quite understand or imagine.” 

Ashton went on to describe his participation in 
the Madison Square Garden electrical exhibitions 
with friend Earle Ovington. “He was a million- 
aire’s son and close friend of Tesla. Earle would 
put on spectacular displays of fireworks using a 
huge Tesla coil mounted on a platform over the 
crowd...and would let me venture forth on the 
glass platform [to] take big sparks of terrifying 
length off a wand that I held in my hand and 
which, in turn, jumped to the ball on top of the 
Tesla coil. Tesla would stand by with a paternal 
eye on us both and smile, as he was somewhat of 
a showman himself...” 

HARRY GOLDMAN 

Tesla Electrical Experimenters 

Queensbury, NY 
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MORE MEMBER ARTICLES! 


One of the main missions of The AWA 
Journal is to provide avenue where members 
can share their historical discoveries and in- 
sights, collecting triumphs, restoration chron- 
icles and almost anything else of interest to 
others who participate in our fascinating 
hobby. So let us hear from you! 

We want to make it as easy as possible for 
your work to be published in the Journal, so 
don't hesitate to send queries or completed — 
articles in any form. There are no special for- 
mat or structure requirements. It's fine justto 
write in conversational style as if you were 
speaking with a friend. 

The typical article size is 1,500-3,000 
words, but wide variations are possible. You 
can send hard copy by snail mail or attach 
digital files to an e-mail (use any standard | 
word processing format or send a plain text | 
file). 

Digital photos sent by e-mail are fine. Most 
modern digital cameras provide more than 
enough resolution for our needs. Files (or 
paper prints) in color can be converted to 
black-and-white here. Just don't embed pic- 
tures in your word processing document, un- 
less you also send them as separate files. | 

Why not plan to sit down and write us 
soon! Contact Marc Ellis at P.O. Box 1306, 
Evanston, IL 60204-1306. 
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ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


RICHARD T. AMMON 
Superheterodyne-Plus-TRF Receivers 

Richard Ammon has served as a U.S. Army Sig- 
nal Corps Instructor of basic and advanced elec- 
tronics. He has also had a career of almost 25 years 
in broadcasting, holding positions from DJ to Sales 
Manager, and has supervised ground-up construc- 
tion of a 50 kW FM station, complete with new stu- 
dios. He has taught Radio/TV Broadcasting at 
Wabash Valley College in Mt. Carmel, IL. Most 
recently, he spent 20 years in the computer indus- 
try in varied positions that included sales and web 
site design. He currently works for the Cheyenne, 
Wyoming Tourism and Visitor’s Center. 
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Richard has been collecting old radios since he 
was 12 years old, and still has the first two radios 
he bought (how about an AK 944 and a Philco 70 
for six dollars?) His collection emphasizes 1927 
and earlier sets, and he has been databasing su- 
perhets for 8 years—so far documenting over 
seven hundred brands, models, and variations 
from 1918 to 1930. This data is on the process of 
being compiled into an illustrated reference book. 

He has served as Editor of the Colorado Radio 
Collectors’ Club newsletter and Publisher of the 
bi-monthly Transistor Radio Collector maga- 
zine. Richard is now looking for opportunities to 
get back into broadcasting and talk radio. 


CHARLES C. KIRSTEN 
The Triplett Model 1200-E Volt Ohm Milliammeter 
Part 2 (Conclusion)—Restoration and 
Recalibration 

Charles is a retired spacecraft electronics engi- 
neer, and was employed for over 40 years in elec- 
tronics research and development (including 26 
years at the Jet Propulsion Labs in Pasadena, 
CA.) He repaired radios at age 12, completed a 
Pratt and Whitney Toolmaker’s apprenticeship at 
age 17, and received Navy Radar training during 
Word War II. He holds BS and MS degrees in 
electronics from UCLA. His primary contribu- 
tions in the field of electronics have been in 
spacecraft telemetry and science instrumentation. 

Charles finds the challenge of restoring an- 
tique radios and electronic instruments satisfying 
as well as nostalgic. He derives much pleasure 
from the beautiful jewelled meter movements 
and expressive speakers which give life to, and 
evidence of, the electric currents we can’t see 


but try to control. 


THOMAS F. LASZYNSKI, K8JRM 

The Kaar Model 25E Marine Communications 
Receiver (With William B. Fizette, W2DGB, in 
“The Communications Receiver’’) 

Tom is a retired Air Force Communications- 
Electronics Officer who served primarily in the 
ground engineering and installation fields. He 
was graduated from Western Michigan Univer- 
sity, BS, and Southern Nazarene University, 
MSM. 

After his retirement from the service in 1987, 
he was employed as a Systems Engineer for Net- 
work Solutions, Inc. and as a Program Director 
for TVR Communications, Inc. In mid-1997 
when he finally retired from all jobs, Tom be- 
came active in the collection/restoration of vin- 
tage radio equipment. 

Tom has held the amateur calls KH6IJZ and 
HL9DX. He was first licensed at age 16 as 
KN8JRM in 1958 and has had the same call sign 
since upgrading his novice license. 


SO 
DAVE SICA 
The 2008 Early Television Convention 
(in “Television’’) 

While still in grade school, Dave made good 
pocket money fixing radios, phonographs and 
pinball machines for neighbors. Twenty years 
later a friend gave him an old TV found in the 
attic. As of now, some eighty televisions later, 
TV collecting has become Dave’s primary vice. 

Dave is a founding member of the New Jersey 


Antique Radio Club, and enjoys participating in 
the club’s displays for the public. He serves as ad- 
ministrator for the club’s web site (www. 
njarc.org) and for that of the David Sarnoff Li- 
brary (www.davidsarnoff.org.) He is also video 
coordinator for the InfoAge Science and Technol- 
ogy Center (located on Marconi Drive in Wall, 
NJ) and for the Early Television Foundation. 

Dave originally considered a career in engi- 
neering, but went over to the other side of the 
camera and became a producer/director. For the 
past twenty-five years, he has owned a video 
production company, Sica Productions, and 
finds that his vintage television collection pro- 
vides a never-ending opportunity to amuse and 
occasionally educate clients. His oldest TV is a 
1940 RCA TRK-120 mirror-in-the-lid set. 


sO 


LANE S. UPTON 
Restoring a Three-Tone Philco Cabinet 

Lane began to repair radios in 1943, part time, 
for Montgomery Ward, while still in high 
school. In 1946 he obtained a First Class Ra- 
diotelephone License. Later, as he continued his 
education, he worked in commercial and mobile 
radio, then early television. He owned a televi- 
sion service business in 1953/1954. 

Moving into industry soon after that, he 
joined Kaar Engineering, Palo Alto, California, 
as a communications receiver/transmitter design 
engineer. In 1960, he was a principal in Delcon 
Corporation, an electronics firm specializing in 
communication equipment. Delcon was later ac- 
quired by Hewlett Packard. In 1962 Lane joined 
Eimac, later to become Varian, as a process and 
test equipment engineer. His first assignment 
was a 4 MHz, 1 megawatt CW test set. Trans- 
ferred to the Salt Lake City plant in 1964, he de- 
signed the “new to Eimac” x-ray test/process 
equipment in 1970. Lane took early retirement in 
1987. He began collecting pre-1925 radios and 
laboratory-grade electrical test equipment in 
1968, joining AWA in 1970. Lane became a 
Silent Key on May 22, 2008. 


CSO 

ERIC P. WENAAS 
Restoring an AR-1375 Radiola Concert 
Receiver 

Eric P. Wenaas has had a lifelong passion for 
antique radios. He experimented with, and re- 
paired, radios and televisions while in high 
school, and went on to study electrical engineer- 
ing at Purdue University. Graduating with B.S. 
and M.S. degrees in Electrical Engineering, he 

(continued on page 19) 
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AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to list 
the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not it is 
associated with the AWA. Send your information to Marc Ellis, Editor, AWA Journal, 


P.O. Box 1306, Evanston, IL 60204-1306. E-mail mfellis@alum.mit.edu. Closing date is six weeks 


prior to first day of month of issue. 


sa of AWA Activities 


July 31° August 20-23 
August 1-2 — AWA Annual 
Radiofest 2008 Conference 
Augist 9 November 9 
: NW ERIAWA Meet AWA, Inc. Membership 
and Board Meetings 
August: 9 
_CCAWA Summer Swap November 9 
Meet AWA Museum 
: Membership 
- and Board Meetings 


Calendar of Meets — 


(AWA logo identifies AWA-sponsored events) 


RADIOFEST 2008 AWA 


July 31, August 1-2 

The Antique Radio Club of Illinois is hosting 
its annual Radiofest at the Willowbrook Holiday 
Inn at 7800 South Kingery Hwy (Rte 83), Wil- 
lowbrook, IL 60527. Room reservations can be 
made at Phone: 630-325-6400; Email: info@wil- 
lowbrookholidayinn.com. Mention Radiofest for 
the discounted room rate. 

Our Main Auction will kick things off on 
Thursday evening at 6:30 p.m. followed by a free 
opening party. The Swap Meet opens on Friday 
morning at 7 a.m. and speaker programs are 
available throughout the day. Speakers include: 
Dr. Eric Wenaas—Radiola 1919-1920; Greg 
Hunolt—Battery Set Compendium Project; Bill 
Ross, W9WR—Ham Radio Forum; and Set. 
Michael E. Goodale—The Cantigny First Divi- 
sion Museum and Military Communications. 

The Old Equipment Contest and the Awards 
Banquet will take place on Friday. Our special 
guest speakers at the banquet will be Peter Jenson, 
Jr. and William Jensen, son and grandson of 
speaker inventor and Magnavox founder Peter Jen- 
son. Ham station KC9IPB and the Radio Appraisal 
Booth will be open throughout the event. The Do- 
nation Auction, a free Seller’s Raffle and the swap 
meet will close the proceedings on Saturday morn- 
ing. For more info, visit www.antique-rados.org 
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NIAGARA FRONTIER 
WIRELESS ASSOCIATION 
August 9 

Annual joint meet with the AWA. At the 
Amherst Museum, Amherst, NY (north of Buf- 
falo). From the NY State Thruway, take Exit 49 
(Transit Rd., Rt. 78) north nine miles. Left on 
Tonawonda Creek Rd. just before entering Nia- 
gara County (there is also a Tonawonda Creek 
Rd., in Niagara County on the north side of the 
Creek). Proceed two miles west to the Museum. 
The meet is outside just west of the buildings. 
There are lots of motels and restaurants at 
Thruway Exit 49. Flea Market opens at 8 a.m. 
and runs through noon; auction begins at about 


(AWA 


,.. 11:00 and there will also be a donation auction to 
-<gupport the Museum. The Museum exhibits open 


at 11:30 and include a room of early radios. Your 
spouse can enjoy the exhibits while you do the 
Flea Market. Contest categories will be broad 
enough to include any item related to early radio. 
The $6.00 entry fee includes annual NFWA 
membership, museum admission, Flea Market 
setup. No additional fees fo’sell or for any other 
activity. Free coffee and donuts. Lunch avail- 
able. For info, call Larry Babcock at (716) 741- 
3082 or President Gary Parzy at (716) 440-2942. 
Va 
CC-AWA SUMMER SWAP MEET AWA 
August 9 .! 

To be held in .ValdeSe NC. You can find de- 
tails of this, ana-all other Carolinas Chapter 
events on their’web page at cc-awa.org. 

AWA ANNUAL CONFERENCE ‘awal 
August 20-23 

At the Rochester Institute of Technology Con- 
ference Center. See special Conference insert in 
this issue. 

ViaN 
AWA, INC MEMBERSHIP AND 
BOARD MEETING 
November 9 

At the new Media Center (Building 2) of the 
future AWA Electronic Communications Mu- 
seum complex at 6925 R ts. 5 & 20 (intersection 
with Rt. 444), Bloomfield, NY. Membership 
meeting at 11 a.m. All members welcome. Board 
meeting follows. 


AWA MUSEUM MEMBERSHIP AWA 


AND BOARD MEETING 
November 9 

Same location as above. Membership meeting 
(all members welcome,) followed by board 
meeting, begins at conclusion of AWA, Inc. 
board meeting. 


Recurring Meetings & Events 


¢ Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio—meets first 
Tuesday of each month at 2929 Hazelwood 
Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks east of Shroyer Rd. 
off Dorothy Lane) at 7 p.m. Also annual swap 
meet and show. Membership: $10.00 per year. 
For more info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to 
above address; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail 
KARLKRAD@GEMAIR.COM 

¢ California Historical Radio Society—For info 
on current meetings, call the CHRS hotline: 
(415) 821-9800. 

¢ CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio Society— 
Meets on the third Wednesday of each month at 
Gray’s History of Wireless Museum, which is part 


The new volume of The AWA Review is ex- 
pected to be ready for sale at the annual AWA 
Conference in August. It contains the usual array 
of subjects of interest to AWA writers and read- 

ers. Still with us is the never-ending controversy 
about whether Marconi really was successful in 
transmission of the letter “S$” from Poldhu in 
Cornwall, England, to St. John’s in Newfoundland 
in 1901. The first five articles in this year's Review 
deal with aspects of this question. They cover 
some really heroic approaches including replica- 
tions of Marconi’s equipment, and the monitoring 
in Eastern Canada and elsewhere of a low-pow- 
ered beacon created by amateurs in Poldhu on 
frequencies around those used by Marconi. 

This year's AWA Review contents are: 


¢ The Marconi Beacon Experiment of | 
2006-07 by Bartholomew Lee, Joe Craig : 
and Keith Matthew. 


e A Mountain of Water by anes 
MacKeand. Commentary on the articles y 
Lee et al., and MacKeand. _ 


e Experiments with Mock-Ups of the — 


Italian Navy Coherer by Eric P. Wenaas 
and John D. Bryers. 
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AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE a 
Cost: $400 (U.S.), $500 (elsewhere). Make out your 


check to Antique Wireless Association and send it to 
AWA Membership, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 
14469-0421. E-mail awamembership@ 
rochester.rr.com. 


of The National Voice of America Museum of 
Broadcasting, Inc., located in a building that is now 
on the National Historic Register at 8070 
Tylersville Road, Westchester, Ohio. 45069. For 
more information contact Bob Sands at (513) 858- 
L755: 
* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA—Hosts four 
“mini-swap-meets” each year (in January, May, 
July and October) plus an annual conference, 
“Spring Meet in the Carolinas,” on the 4th week- 
end in March. Executive committee meets ap- 
proximately quarterly. For more info, visit the 
web site at CC-AWA.ORG or contact Ron 
Lawrence, KC4YOY, Chapter President, P.O. 
Box 3015, Matthews, NC 28106-3015; phone 
(continued on page 13) 


e Experiments with the Mercury 5 
fees Detector by. lane S. : 


° Who was the Real Invento Mai 
coni’s Wireless Detector? by Eric P. 
‘Naas. : : 


¢ Phil Weingarten’ s Fabulous Fakes by 
Tom Perera. | 


e ‘Sir William Thomedn.’ on the 1 1501 
Anniversary of the Atlantic Cable ”) 
David and Julia Bart. 


¢ A History of Emerson by Bran Be- 
Litas 


° The History of Wurlitzer Radio, - 
1924—1937 by Larry Babcock. 


e From > lity Umpty t to Charie. Mc- : 
Carthy: Radio Games and the Rise of 
Commercial Broadcasting, 1918 
1938 by Graeme Barta. | 


® The Doron Brothers Electric Cony : 
pany in Hamilton, Ohio arte Charles Lo 
Stinger. 
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With the Chapters 


he 2008 CC-AWA Annual Conference in 
ik was again a tremendous success. I 

had been worried about how we could con- 
tinue to pay for the show with our current registra- 
tion fees. The costs of everything seem to go up 
every year. One of the milestones we had worked 
hard to reach was to have enough money left after 
each conference to be able to pay for the next year’s 
event. But after much discussion within our group 
we decided that we would just have to bite the bul- 
let and increase next year’s registration fees. 

It happens that a couple of us regularly have a 
table at the Charlotte Hamfest—which takes place 
two weeks before our own conference. On the Fri- 
day evening before the Hamfest I got an email from 
a friend advising me that a long-time ham and se- 
rious collector, W4TIM, had become a Silent Key 
and the people who were helping with the disposi- 
tion of the estate were planning to bring some of the 
items to our event. 

My friend had told them that I would be at the 
hamfest and suggested that they look me up. I had 
been to Tim’s home a number of years ago and felt 
that there would many items of interest to our atten- 
dees. I did meet with the guys handling the estate 
items and encouraged them to bring as much a pos- 
sible to include in our auction. 

I had no idea just what we would be getting into, 
but promised to do everything I could to get the 
word out and asked for digital photos to put on our 
web page. I was concerned that we wouldn’t have 
a lot of time to promote the collection properly. A 
couple of days later, I started getting email loaded 
with photos of the goodies. 

And goodies they were! There was a deForest 
15-unit Panel set, a Clapp-Eastham spark transmit- 
ter, 5 Spherical Audions and LOTS and LOTS of 
other great items. At first I was disappointed when 
I learned that they were selling a lot of things from 
the collection before the show. Now I know what a 
favor they did for us. 

Thursday, the first day of the conference was 
smooth and easy, and the afternoon programs were 
well received. Robert Lozier did a digital slide 
show detailing the history of his collection and in- 
cluded a lot of early photos of radio meets in the 
Carolinas. John Allen, W4GQT did a great talk on 
superhets and Mark Oppat did a presentation on 
repairing speakers and controls. 

Late in the afternoon the guys with the estate 
pulled in driving a U-haul truck. We were shocked 
at the amount of stuff they had brought. There 
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turned out to be over 

300 items consigned to 

the auction, and this was before anyone else at the 
show put anything in. A lot of folks worked very 
hard to get the estate logged into the club’s auction 
database. 

Friday morning the Flea Market kicked off with 
our traditional “Le Mans Start.” The market was 
packed and I’m told there were a lot of sales. It’s just 
my impression, but it seemed that most of the sales 
were lower-end sets and fixer uppers. I think folks 
were saving their money for the auction and, con- 
sidering the final sales figures, I think I was right. 

Total auction sales were over $72K, the deFor- 
est 15 panel set brought $15.5K, the Clapp-East- 
ham spark transmitter sold for $4.5K. Most of the 
Audions sold for around $1500. There were lots of 
vintage receivers, HROs and the like. There must 
have been more than a dozen National doghouse 
power supplies. You’ll find a complete list of the 
auction items and their selling prices on the CC- 
AWA web page. 

With the amount of commission the club earned 
from the auction, the money problems we were 
worried about in January were problems no longer. 
We intend to use the funds from the auction to 
maintain our registration fees at their current level 
for as long as possible. 

A lot of people worked really hard to make this 
show the success it was; it couldn’t have happened 
without them. They include Robert Lozier, Ernie 
Hite, Stephen Brown, R.L. and Linda Barnett, 
Geoff Bourne, Clare Owens, Kirk Cline, Louie 
Scribner, Barker and Judy Edwards, Mark and 
Debbie Cleary, Ralph and Jennifer Bartlett, Lee 
Gentry, and my wife Belinda Lawrence. 

A special thanks goes to our auctioneer Brad 
Jones. Brad has been running our auctions for more 
than 10 years and does a great job. As I write this 
it’s Sunday, June 8th. Last Saturday we had our an- 
nual Spring Swap Meet at the North Carolina 
Transportation Museum “Spencer Shops.” It was a 
great morning. More of the W4TIM estate was sold 
and made a big hit at the meet. The next event on 
the CC-AWAircalendar is our Summer Swap Meet 
in Valdese; NC on Saturday, August 9th. As al- 
ways you can find details of this event and all CC- 
AWA events on our web page at cc-awa.org. 

Ron Lawrence, W4RON 

President, Carolinas Chapter, AWA 

w4ron@carolina.rr.com 

704-289-1166 
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50TH ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATIVE BOOKLET 
Our 50th anniversary commemorative booklet Fifty Years of AWA has received | 
high marks from everyone who has seen it. We still have a stock of this profusely- _ 
illustrated 60-page AWA history available for those who would like extra copies 
or those who were not members at the time of distribution and didn’ treceive im 
one. Cost is $7.00 per copy postpaid, no limit. But once they’ re gone they’ re gone—so - 
act now if you are interested! Send your check to Antique Wireless Association, Box 421, Bloom- 

field, NY 14469-0421. . 


acct BRE 


NOMINATIONS FOR AWA AWARDS 


It is time to nominate candidates for six prizes to be given at the Annual Conference. 


The AWA Houck Award for Documenta- 
tion goes to an AWA member who has written 
several original articles on radio development or 
history in The AWA Journal, AWA Review, or 
other publication. (This can include a book ona 
related subject.) Send your selection to the 
Houck Awards Administrator, giving your rea- 
sons why the nominee should receive the 
Award. The address: Barney Wooters, 8303 E. 
Mansfield Ave., Denver, CO 80237. 

The AWA Houck Award for Preserva- 
tion is for a member who, through personal ac- 
complishment, has acquired and preserved by 
documenting an outstanding collection of radio 
artifacts. Send your selection to the Houck 
Awards Administrator, giving your reasons why 
the nominee should receive the Award. The ad- 
dress: Barney Wooters, 8303 E. Mansfield Ave., 
Denver, CO 80237. 

The Bruce Kelley-OTB Award is given to 
the member who publishes in The AWA Journal 
an article judged to be the most outstanding, 
original, historical presentation of the award 
year. For this year, articles in the July and Octo- 
ber 2007 and January and April 2008 issues will 
be considered. The articles must have been writ- 
ten specifically for publication in The AWA Jour- 
nal, not reprinted from other journals. All AWA 
members are eligible for this award except 
those on the Award Committee and the AWA 
Journal Editor. Simply identify the article and the 
nominee, with reasons for your selection; send 
to committee chairman Bob Thomas, W3NE, 
216 Sunrise Lane, Philadelphia, PA 19118. 

The J. Albert Moore award is a compan- 
ion to the Bruce Kelley-O7B Award. The award 
, comes to us through The Antique Radio Club of 
» America, which was pk into AWA a few 
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years ago. It was originally given for the most 
outstanding article (any category) contributed 
to the ARCA Gazette during the publication 
year. Though the award continues a memorial to 
Mr. Moore's contributions to ARCA, it has been 
re-oriented as a companion to the Bruce Kelley- 
OTB Award—honoring articles that do not fall 
into the historical category considered for the 
latter. 

And so the Moore award will be given “... to 
the article, or series of articles, deemed to be the 
most outstanding of those dealing with radio 
hardware (radio sets, radio systems or compo- 
nents) printed in The AWA Journal during the 
award year. Eligible articles include those deal- 
ing with troubleshooting, restoration, perfor- 
mance evaluation, identification methods, and 
history.” For this year, articles in the July and 
October 2007 and January and April 2008 issues 
will be considered. All AWA members are eligi- 
ble for this award except those on the Award 
Committee and the AWA Journal Editor. Simply 
identify the article and the nominee, with rea- 
sons for your selection; send to committee chair- 
man Thomas F. Peterson, Jr., 3060 Lander Rd., 
Cleveland, OH 44124. 

The Taylor Award, in memory of John Tay- 
lor, RCA TV Developer, is for “preserving televi- 
sion history.” Submissions are invited here, too, 
to Peter Yanczer, 835 Bricken Pl., Warson 
Woods, MO 63122. 

The Tyne Tube Award is presented, in re- 


‘membrance of Gerald F.J. Tyne, for contribu- 


tions to preserving or documenting the history 
of tube technology. Nominations may be sent, 
with supporting reasons, to administrator Lau- 
ren Peckham, 194 Ormiston Rd., Breesport, NY 
14816-9709. 
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AWA NEWS, continued from page 10 


(704) 289-1166; e-mail kc4yoy@carolina. rr.com 
¢ Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn.—Meets at 
7:30 p.m., third Wednesday of each month at 
Devry Institute of Technology, 1350 Alum 
Creek Rd., Columbus. (1-70 Exit 103B). Con- 
tact: Barry Gould (614) 777-8534. 

¢ Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club—Meet- 
ing and auction begins 7:30 p.m. on the second 
Tuesday of each month. Location: Telford Com- 
munity Center on Hamlin Ave. in Telford, PA. 
Annual dues: $15.00, which includes a subscrip- 
tion to the club’s monthly newsletter The Oscil- 
lator. For more info contact Delaware Valley 
Historic Radio Club, P.O. Box 5053, New 
Britain, PA 18901. Phone (215) 345-4248. 

* Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA)—Meets monthly on the second Tues- 
day (April thru Oct) at Bayland Park, 6:30-9 
p.m. in SW Houston. March and November 
meetings are held on Saturdays at the American 
Legion Hall off Alba Street in North Houston at 
9 a.m. Each meeting includes an auction and pro- 
gram. Two one day auctions are held each spring 
and fall. An annual convention is held in Febru- 
ary. A newsletter, The Grid Leak, is published 
monthly. Membership is $20/yr. Website: 
www.HVRA. org. Write: HVRA, P.O. Box 
31276, 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner 713- 
721-2242 (e-mail: minggi53@sbcglobal.net). 

* Hudson Valley Antique Radio & Phono Soci- 
ety—Meets third Thursday of month, 7 p.m. 
Meeting, swap meet, and membership info: Peter 
DeAngelo, President, HARPS, 25 Co. Rt. 51, 
Campbell Hall, NY 10916. (914) 496-5130. 

¢ Indiana Historical Radio Society—-Meets 
quarterly in Feb., May, Aug. and Oct. Flea mar- 
ket, old equipment contest and auction at all 
events. The IHRS Bulletin has been published 
quarterly since 1971. For meet details and infor- 
mation about the club and our Indiana Historic 
Radio Museum in Ligonier, IN. see our web site 
at Www.indianahistoricalradio.org, contact Her- 
man Gross, W9ITT, at 1705 Gordon Dr., 
Kokomo, IN 46902-5977 (765) 459-8308, or 
email w9itt@sbcglobal.net. 

¢ London Vintage Radio Club—This Ontario, 
Canada club meets in London on the first Satur- 
day of January, March, May, June and Novem- 
ber. Annual flea market held in Guelph, Ontario 
in September in conjunction with the Toronto 
club. Contact: Lloyd Swackhammer, VE3IIA, 
RR#2, Alma, Ontario, Canada NOB1AO. (519) 
638-2827. E-mail contact is Nathan Luo at 
Ivrceditor@yahoo.com. 

¢ Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club (MAARC)— 
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Meets monthly, usually on the third Sunday of 
the month at the Davidsonville Family Recre- 
ation Center in Davidsonville, MD. (But meets 
once or twice a year in Northern Virginia—check 
web site for schedules, details and maps). Con- 
tacts: President, Geoff Shearer, 14408 Brook- 
mere Dr., Centreville, VA 20120, 703-818-2686 
e-mail gshearer@cox.net; Membership Chair, 
Paul Farmer, 540- 987-8759, e-mail: oldradio- 
time@hotmail.com. Website www.maarc.org 
* New Jersey Antique Radio Club—Meets second 
Friday each month, 7:30 p.m. Holds three annual 
swap meets. Visit the website, www. njarc.org or 
contact Phil Vourtsis, 13 CornellPI., Manalapan, 
NJ 07726, (732) 446-2427, pvourtsis@ optonline.net. 
¢ Northland Antique Radio Club—hosts four 
events with swap meets each year (in February, 
May, September and November) including an 
annual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two days 
in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, which in- 
cludes a subscription to the club’s quarterly 
newsletter. For more info, visit our web site at 
www.geocities.com/northland.geo/; contact Ed 
Ripley at (651) 457-0085; or write NARC, P.O. 
Box 18362, Minneapolis, MN 55418. 
¢ Northwest Vintage Radio Society—Meets sec- 
ond Saturday of each month at or about 10 a.m., 
at Abemathy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave., Oregon City, OR. Members display radios, 
exchange information. Guests welcome at all 
meetings and functions, except board meetings. 
For info, write the Society at P.O. Box 82379, 
Portland, Oregon 97282-0379. 
¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors—Okla- 
homa City Chapter meets second Saturday each 
month at Hometown Buffet, 3900 N.W. 63rd St., 
Oklahoma City, OK. Visitors welcome. 
Dinner/socializing, 6 p.m.; meeting at 7 p.m. 
Membership, $12/yr., includes monthly Broad- 
cast News. Info: SASE to OKVRC, P.O. Box 
50625, Midwest City, OK 73140-5625; or con- 
tact Fred Karner at (405) 769-4656 or fkarner@ 
cox.net; or visit our website at http://members. 
cox.net/okvrc/ 
* Ottawa Vintage Radio Club—Meets monthly 
(except June and July) in the Conference Room, 
Ottawa Citizen, 1101 Baxter Rd., Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada. Contact: Lea Barker at (613) 829- 
1804 or check www.ovrc.org. Membership: $10 
Canadian/yr. 
¢ Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society welcomes vis- 
itors to our Saturday flea market/contests in 
March, June, September, and December. A 
donation auction is included in September, and 
our annual luncheon/program is held the first 
Saturday in December. Our newsletter, The 
(continued on page 25) 
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MUSEUM NEWS|} 


‘isit us on the Internet at http://www.antiquewireless.org 
OFFICERS 
Curator Operations Manager 


Bruce D. Roloson, W2BDR 


Associate Curator Secretary 

Lauren Peckham Prof. William L. Hopkins, 
Director AA2ZYV 

Thomas Peterson, Jr. Treasurer 


Deputy Director 
Allan Pellnat, KX2H 


MUSEUM TRUSTEES 
Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 
Lynn Bisha, W2BSN 

Dr. Thomas Ely, W2ODW 
Ronald Frisbie* 

Prof. William Hopkins, AA2YV 
Lauren Peckham* 


*also on AWA Inc. Board of Directors 


Morgan Wesson 


Ronald Roach, W2FUI 


Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 


Allan Pellnat, KX2H* 
Thomas Peterson, Jr.* 
Ronald Roach, W2FUI 
Ronald Walker, WA2TT 


MUSEUM CONTACT 
For all inquiries about the Museum and its oper- 


ation, contact Museum Curator Bruce D. Rolo- 
son, W2BDR, Curator, P.O. Box 478, 2 
Walnut Place, Apalachin NY 13732, e-mail 
broloson@ stny.rr.com. The AWA. Electronic 
Communication Museum is an IRS 501(c)3 
charitable organization. 


Roy Wildermuth, W3RLW* 


he Museum staff has now completed the 

movement of the Library collection. Fa- 

cilitating this process were three people 
who were confirmed in new positions created at 
the last trustee meeting in May. They are Jim 
Kreuzer (as Librarian), Bob Hobday (as Photo 
and Graphic Librarian), and Mike Csontos (as 
Manual Librarian). 

We also have a third building (“Building 3”) 
added to the New Museum Compound. This 
building will replace the Annex that we now use 
as part Museum, part storage and work area. We 
are planning to move a large portion of the 
Annex to Building 3 by winter. 

Jack Roubie has started work on the locks and 
security system, and we are in progress of plan- 
ning for the end use of the floor space. We expect 


to have several repair stations, a wood shop, and 
areas for display fabrication and storage. 

We have just received a large donation from 
Kodak of Ham and test equipment. The Museum 
staff is making plans for the movement of the 
collection to the Annex in the next few weeks. 

We are also in the planning stages of recom- 
bining the Club with the Museum. The will con- 
centrate our resources to keep the organization 
going strong for many years to come. 

The May Meet had a very good turn out with 
many vendors both inside and out. The auction 
had a lot of very choice items from the Museum. 
If you missed this one you missed a good one. 


Bruce Roloson, Museum Curator 
Ron Roach, Facilities Manager 


While the RIT Conference Center is clearly the most convenient location, other accommodations are 
available in the immediate area. Among the possibilities are: 


Country Inn and Suites: 585/486-9000 
Days Inn: 585/334-9300 
Fairfield Inn: 585/387-8900 
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Microtel: 585/334-3400 
Red Roof Inn: 585/359-1100 
Super 8: 585/359-1630 
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Dowd-RCA Archive Goes To AWA Museum 


premises for the first time since Brother 

Patrick Dowd rescued it 32 years ago. He 
kept these precious technical specifications from 
going into the dumpster upon closure of the RCA 
Harrison tube plant and donated them to the 
AWA Museum. The Museum’s new building 
makes it feasible to house this resource in the ex- 
panded library facilities. 

While the archive was in my care, about 7000 
pages of product-management information on 
about 2600 RCA tube types were professionally 
scanned onto disc. Plans are under way to get the 
material reproduced on DVD-ROM for distribu- 
tion to museum libraries and individuals. 

The archive began with 160 shelf-feet of 
binders. However, it grew by a couple of filing 
cabinets’ worth of files over the years. Mike 
Csontos of AWA came up with several cartons 
of files, tube-type-by-tube-type, from the Mili- 
tary Sales Group at Harrison. Jim Whartenby 
contributed a couple of Harrison binders that had 
been lost long ago at RCA’s Princeton lab. 


Te: Dowd-RCA Archive is now on AWA 
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The CA74, developed in 1960, was a modern- 
ized, octal-base version of the 6U5. 
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Brother Pat added a group of papers from RCA 
researcher A. Danforth Cope. 

The archive was originally an un-indexed 
mass of binders with an unspecified numbering 
plan. However, an index-to-content and finding 
aid was built up and furnished to the Museum 
staff several years ago. If anyone else would like 
a copy, please contact the writer at tubelore@ 
jeffnet.org. 

The files contain “record sets” of numerous 
tube cartons, printed data inserts, and labels. 
Among these are four eight-inch color crate la- 
bels from 1931-33: two Cunningham versions in 
orange and blue, and two RCA designs in red 
and black. Reprinted in color in a convenient 
size, these would make great wall decorations or 
clock faces. JPG scans of four of these will be 
found (under “Special Downloads”’) on the AWA 
web site www.antiquewireless.org. 


Tubes Never Marketed 


One of the values of this set of files is the in- 
sights that it gives into tubes that RCA devel- 
oped but did not market. “Development” in this 
case means that the design of the tube and its 
parts was complete, assembly and processing 
specifications were ready, and sometimes the 
electrical and testing requirements had been 
specified. Indeed, it often happened that the final 
manufacturing materials were not ready, so pro- 
duction began based on the developmental specs. 

It may be informative to present some tubes 
that came close to production but then were 
abandoned. Not all can be illustrated, as the 
drawings are often weak-lined blueprints, but 
here and there a usable image is available. Most 
of the interesting tubes covered by the archive 
were of ’30s vintage. The more exotic and high- 
power types went to the new Lancaster plant 
about 1942, and the Harrison receiving types be- 
came relatively mundane. 

Majestic Types. When the Grigsby-Grunow 
company failed about 1935, it left a large base of 
Majestic-brand radios in operation, with their 
special tube types. These had a shielding coating 
of zinc, which was sprayed onto the glass 
through a flame. RCA planned to make at least 
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two of these, the 6D7 and 6E7 (de- 
velopmental numbers A646 and 
A465 respectively.) The RCA de- 
sign called for the same spray- 
shielding process. The plan was 
probably dropped when the smaller 
competitors produced Majestic 
types by simply soldering a Goat 
Metal Stamping Co. shield over the 
bulb of a conventional tube. 

Metal Types. RCA committed 
itself to the new metal format quite 
heavily in the 1935 time frame. We 
can focus that claim by citing some 
once-planned metal versions of ex- 
isting glass tubes: the 1C7, 1DS, 
1ES, and four more for farm radios; 
the 6C8, 6D8, 6F8, and two more 
for six-volt sets. However, there 
were at least 15 other developmen- 
tal types that lost out: A2023, ap- 
parently a metal 30; A4033, the 
original 1C5; A5017 six-volt penta- 
grid amplifier, and so on. 

Beyond that, there was to be a 
metal “single-plate” 2A3! Audio- 
philes today treasure the original 
glass 2A3 power triode of 1933-34, 
alleging that it sounds better than 
the later version with its divided 
plate assembly. The metal A2016 
featured the single plate and 20- 
wire filament of the glass 2A3. It had an “MT12” 
shell (bigger than the MT 10 of the 6L6) and the 
glass-eyelet stem construction used on early 
metals. The pinout was odd: shell on Pin 1, fila- 
ment on 2 and 8, grid on 6, plate on 4. 

The original RCA metal line of 1935 had two 
versions of the 5Z4 rectifier: the “birdcage” 
model with two external-anode diodes in a per- 
forated steel shell, and a more conventional ver- 
sion that looked like a normal metal power tube. 
However, RCA hedged its bet as to a manufac- 
turable 5Z4. We normally think of the “MG” 
(metal-glass) construction as exclusively the 
property of the competing tube companies. But, 
sure enough, there was an R6013 variant of the 
5Z4, with a T9 glass bulb inside a perforated 
steel shell. The drawing looks exactly like a 
Triad or Ken-Rad 5Z4MG. 

Miniatures. RCA introduced its line of four 
miniature tubes for battery radios in late 1939: 
the IRS, 184, 1S5, and 1T4. However, there 
were plans for two more: the 1Q4 (A348) diode- 
triode, and the A351, a higher-gain version of 
the 1Q4. They had clearly gone so far as to get 
the “1Q4” code assigned by the Radio Manufac- 
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The A498B was an exter- 
nal-anode power tetrode 
developed in 1934. 


turers Association. Probably their 
receiver designer cousins at RCA 
Victor decided that the higher gain 
of the 1S5 diode-pentode was re- 
quired instead. 

There was also a development 
of half-current (25-mA) miniature 
tubes about 1940. Judging from 
the construction, pinouts, and rat- 
ings, the A4205, A4374A, and 
A5579 were to be a low-drain 1T4, 
1L4, and 1R5 respectively. The 
European manufactures were pro- 
ducing a few half-current types at 
the time, like the Tungsram 
DAC21, and U. S. and Japanese 
makers offered some in the 1950s. 
It is unfortunate that RCA didn’t 
proceed with these: with the zinc- 
carbon batteries in use at the time, 
cutting the filament drain in half 
would have given two-and-a-half 
to three times the battery life. 


Other Info From the Archive 


Westinghouse Types. It turns 
out that several small Westing- 
house industrial tubes of the 1930s 
were RCA production. These in- 
cluded the RJ-550 (A249A), RJ- 
553 (A2000), RJ-554 (A2034), 
RJ-557 (A2030), RJ-571 (A4031A), and RJ-769 
(A2001A). Most of them were shipped from 
Harrison without bases (presumably for West- 
inghouse to apply its “industrial” or other ta- 
pered base). They usually went without testing, 
aging, or marking. Another, the R6025 rectifier 
wasn’t even exhausted. 

Magic Eyes. Despite having introduced this 
type of tube and coined the “Magic Eye” name, 
RCA had a limited long-term program on these. 
Developmental records are available on only the 
following: 

CA4  6E5 (1935) 

CA4A 6GS5 (1936) 

CA13 6N5 (1937) 

CAI8 6U5 (1937) 

CA19 6AF6G (1938-39) 

CA20 6TS5 (1937, not made) 

CA22 1629 (1941) 

CA73 Octal modernized 6U5 (1960) 

CA74 Shortened CA73 (1960) 

The CA73 and CA74 were substantial mod- 
ernizations, with glass-button stems and the octal 
base. Presumably the marketing staff saw too 
(continued on page 19) 
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Horace G. Martin: 


Electrical and Mechanical Specialties 


Ithough Horace Martin is best 

known as a telegrapher and the 

inventor of the Vibroplex 
“bug,” he spent most of his career as a 
manufacturer and experimenter. The 
bulk of his manufacturing work was in 
the production of the various Vibroplex 
models he designed. But he was also in- 
volved in producing some other lesser 
known products. 

Martin lived in Rutherford and East 
Rutherford, N.J. during the years 1905, 
1907 and 1911-1920. While he was liv- 
ing in New Jersey, he designed and/or 
patented several new Vibroplex models 
including his Model X, Blue Racer, Up- 
right (Vertical), Midget and “Patent 457 
Vibroplex!.” It was also during this 
time, in Rutherford, that he filed patents 
for other inventions such as a portable 
electric light, a key-holder and a design 
for spring binding posts. 

For several years, Martin operated a shop that 
was independent from the Vibroplex Company 
and set up as a separate entity. He operated his 
shop at a few different locations in New York 
City, but his primary address for the years 1915 
through 1925 was at 51 Cliff Street. It was not 
until after 1925 that the shop was located at one 
of J.E. Albright & Co./Vibroplex Company store 
locations. 


The Gem Set 


One product that Martin produced for a num- 
ber of years was his Gem Key and Sounder set. 
It seems to have come about to satisfy a need to 
provide telegraphers with an instrument to use 
when practicing with a Vibroplex. It helped them 
make the transition from a straight key to the 
semi-automatic operation of a Vibroplex. 

The earliest ad that I have seen that mentions 
a GEM Set was in the July 20, 1906 issue of the 
Journal of the Telegraph. At that time, Martin 
was the vice president and in charge of manufac- 
turing for the United Electrical Manufacturing 
Co. The store and his shop were located at 53 
Vesey Street. 
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Though it did include a straight key, the Martin Gem Set 
seems to have been developed as an instrument for practic- 
ing with a Vibroplex “bug.” Note faint Western Union 
identification. Martin identification on bottom shown in a 
separate picture. 


The ad promoting the Vibroplex stated that 
“For one dollar we will send for the next 30 days 
one of our Gem Key and Sounder outfits postage 
prepaid. This outfit is carefully designed and excel- 
lently made. With one dry cell it gives a loud, 
clear signal. Just the thing for home practice on 
the Vibroplex.” 

I own two of these sets and both have Western 
Union Telegraph Company markings. Only one 
of them, though, has Horace G. Martin’s mark. 


This view of the bottom of the Gem Set shows the 
barely decipherable Martin markings. 


A second Gem Set in my possession has this 
much clearer Western Union identification, but 
no Martin markings. 
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Both sides of the Martin key holder. J.E. Albright, whose typewriter company is advertised in this ex- 


ample, operated his Vibroplex firm at the same location. 


The wording faintly engraved into the bottom of 
the wooden base reads: Horace G. Martin, 51 
Cliff St., New York, N.Y. USA. The coil resis- 
tance on the two units I have are 2.5 and 3.3 ohms 
and the base dimensions are identical at 44" x 
37%". The keys have a very nice feel to them and 
the sounders produce a crisp yet soft sound. 

The 51 Cliff St. address on my marked set 
dates it as later than the early Vibroplex ads, so 
it is possible Martin was also supplying them to 
Western Union as simple, inexpensive practice 
sets. There was no patent protection for this de- 
sign as there was for the Vibroplex. Other man- 
ufacturers were free to compete for this business, 
which might explain some of the unmarked ex- 
amples. 


The Crystal Detector Stand 


Martin spent a lot of time experimenting 
with crystal sets with attempts to introduce 
various wireless products. But it does not 
appear he had much commercial success. 
Some of his experiments were conducted 
with his eldest son, Horace Martin, Jr. For 
the years 1915 and 1916, Horace Jr. was 
actually listed as being the “Manager” of 
his father’s 51 Cliff St. shop. 

In the 1912 ad for the crystal detector 
stand shown in this article Martin is de- 
scribed as a “manufacturer of electrical and 
mechanical apparatus.” It is interesting that 
for several years during the teens, Martin’s 
shop is listed in New York City directories 
(sometimes in bold print) as: “Horace G. Martin: 
Electrical and Mechanical Specialties.” 


Key Ring 

One Martin “key-related” piece that is proba- 
bly missing from most collections is the Martin 
Key Ring. On June 29, 1916, Martin filed a 
patent for a “Key-Holder.” At first glance at the 
patent title you would think it had something to 
do with a telegraph key. But it was just a simple 
design to hold conventional keys used for locks 
“constructed of a single piece of wire bent in an 
appropriate manner.” 

I was not aware of this Martin invention until 
I had spoken to a few of his grandchildren a 
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number of years ago. One of Horace Martin’s 
grandsons, Allan Goldston, described it this 
way: “I remember he made a key chain which is 
best described as two square safety pins butted 
together in the middle with a metal clip that con- 
tained space for an advertisement. Very simple, 
worked fine and was sold throughout the U.S.” 
In photos I have seen of two examples owned by 
Martin’s grandchildren, one has a picture of an 
unknown baseball player on it and the other has 
an advertisement for Lily Cups. 

As soon as I learned of the existence of the Mar- 
tin key holder, I began searching for an example at 
various antique stores. But it was not until this past 
year that I found one—on eBay. It was offered by 
a seller located in Australia, of all places. 
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Martin took a flyer into the promising wireless field with 
the unusual crystal detector stand shown in this 1912 
advertisement. 


Not only that, but it carried the markings of 
J.E. Albright & Co., a typewriter/office supply 
store that operated at 253 Broadway until 1921. 
This was also the first address of the Vibroplex 
Company, which was established by James E. 
Albright in 1915. The J.E. Albright & Company 
and the Vibroplex Company operated as separate 
businesses. But they occupied the same building 
and shared the same storefront at various New 
York City addresses, through 1978. 

Since his early days with United Electrical 
Manufacturing, Martin also advertised that he 
was available for contract and royalty work. So 
I would not be surprised if there are other ob- 
scure Martin-manufactured products to be found 
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in the years ahead. 

NOTES 

1 A name given by collectors to Martin’s rare, 
un-named Vibroplex from his patent, 
#1,042,457. 


VACUUM TUBE, continued from p. 16 


small a sales opportunity for these. RCA distrib- 
uted lots of other eye tubes (2E5, 6AL7GT, and 
several miniatures) to the replacement market, 
but these were bought-in. 

Power Tubes. Having copied the Eitel-Mc- 
Cullough 150T as its 806, RCA reached higher 
with the A2133, a glass power triode in a GT40 
globe-tubular bulb on the “giant” four-pin base, 
with grid brought the side on a pin, 12%" high 
overall. Its drawings look remarkably like the 
Eimac 450T, down to Eimac’s prewar three-wire 
anode support. The design dates from 1940— 
when demand for 450Ts was blooming—but 
was “recalled” in 1942. 

The 832 dual tetrode, familiar today with its 
“septar” seven-pin base, started out instead as 
the A324, a giant acorn construction (2/4" dia.), 
with radial pins. It originally lacked a center tap 
on the heater. 

There were several external-anode power 
tubes developed in the ’30s. Examples are these: 

¢ A228, a metal-body triode from 1934 with 
shell in a cylinder-taper-cylinder form, with 
pressed glass stem on a four-pin base. The fila- 
ment was 7.5 volts at 3.25 amps, the same as in 
RCA’s 800 of the same period. 


AUTHORS, continued from p. 8 


then earned a Ph.D. degree in Interdisciplinary 
Studies at the School of Engineering of Univer- 
sity of New York (Buffalo). After graduating he 
moved to Southern California, working at Gulf 
General Atomic for several years before joining 
Jaycor, a defense company in Southern Califor- 
nia, where he spent most of his career. Beginning 
as an engineer, he later became President and 
Chief Executive Officer. 

Upon his retirement in 2002, Eric set out to re- 
search the early days of wireless and document 
interesting historical vignettes using original ma- 
terials. He has written articles for the AWA Re- 
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Journal of the Telegraph, July 20, 1906 

Modern Electrics, June 1912 

The OTB, May 2003, “Horace G. Martin,” 
Sources Parts 1-3. 

U.S. Patents: 871,352, 1,261,148, 1,318,400 


¢ A498B, a 1934 tetrode with a tubular glass 
bulb of pressed-stem design sealed to a metal 
anode, on a five-pin base. The anode had a ver- 
tical-finned radiator with a binding post on top. 
The radiator was about 1/4" in diameter and 2" 
high, coated with a silicate-graphite composi- 
tion for good heat emission. The tube stood 6/4" 
high overall. The filament was the same as in 
the 800, suggesting ability to emit the same cur- 
rent of 80 mA or so, but with plate voltage and 
power dissipation higher than the 800’s 35 
watts. 

¢ A2063, a triode looking like a scaled-down 
829R, with a radiator of about 14" diameter and 
1%" high, with eight large pins for the leads, from 
1940. 

¢ A4247, a super-power duotriode with 8" 
body and 31%" long overall, with bolted flanges 
of 9%" diameter at the ends. This bruiser was in- 
ternally water-cooled, with inlet and outlet 
water lines for each of the plate, grid, and fila- 
ment seals, yielding something of a “plumber’s 
delight.” No electrical specifications are avail- 
able, but a guess at the dissipation rating might 
be 200 kW. This device was of 1941 vintage, 
long before RCA’s “super-power” program. 


view and Antique Radio Classified, and has re- 
cently published a critically acclaimed book, 
RCA: The Golden Age of Radiola, 1919-1929 
covering the early history of RCA—including 
the formative years of the Marconi Telegraph 
Company of America. For this work he received 
the AWA Houck Award for Documentation in 
2007. He is a past member of the American 
Physical Society, and a current member of the 
IEEE and the Antique Wireless Association. Dr. 
Wenaas resides in Southern California and con- 
tinues to enjoy collecting and displaying radios 
and researching the early days of wireless. 
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RECENT RADIO, TV AND 
ENTERTAINER OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY CHARLES S. GRIFFEN W1GYR 


1225 NEW BRITAIN AVE., WEST HARTFORD, CT 06110-2405 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


JOE AMES, 86, (12-22-07) singer. Ames was 
the deep-voiced anchor and eldest member of the 
singing group the Ames Brothers. With his 
brothers Ed, Gene, and Vic, they were one of the 
most popular quartets during the late 1940s and 
1950s. Some of their record hits included “You, 
You, You,” “The Naughty Lady of Shady Lane,” 
“Sentimental Me” and “Rag V op.” They also 
performed in nightclubs and in Las Vegas and 
were frequent TV guests of Milton Berle, Perry 
Como and Jackie Gleason. In 1949, when the 
group was just starting out, they recorded the hit 
“Forever and Ever” with the Russ Morgan’s or- 
chestra. They began their careers as the Urick 
Brothers performing in the Boston area and later 
changed their name to the Ames Brothers. Joe 
Ames moved to Germany in 1965 intending to 
pursue an operatic career, but instead got in- 
volved in producing and managing celebrities. 

BILL BRANT, 84, (2-5-08) radio & televi- 
sion personality. Brant, a pioneer Pittsburgh 
broadcaster, began his career on WJPA(AM) in 
Washington, PA. In 1943 he moved to 
WWSW(AM) and then two years later to 
KDKA(AM) where he hosted an overnight 
music program called The Midnighters’ Club. In 
1951 he got involved with television on DuMont 
station WDTV, now KDKA(TV), where he em- 
ceed a live variety show called The Gimbels 
Shoppers’ Review. Later he hosted several talk 
shows including Studio Control and The Bill 
Brant Show. During the 1950s Brant returned to 
radio as host of Wake Up on WJAS(AM) in 
Pittsburgh and during the 1960s left broadcast- 
ing to do voice work in commercials for local 
and national firms. In 1980 he returned to WJAS 
as a morning host, Program Director and General 
Manager until he retired from broadcasting in 
1988. At this point Brant devoted time to his 
band, which he began as a teenager. 

JESS CAIN, 81, (2-14-08) radio personality. 
Cain hosted a morning show on WHDH(AM) in 
Boston from 1957 to 1991 using sound effects, 
song parodies and witty commentary as his stock 
in trade. Senator John Kerry issued a statement 
which in part said, “Jess Cain entertained gener- 
ations of New Englanders from his storied mi- 
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crophone at the old WHDH for millions who 
woke up every morning to his remarkable voice 
and signature sense of humor. He will be missed 
by all of us who welcomed him into our cars and 
kitchens every morning.” Cain started out as an 
actor on stage and television, spending two years 
on Broadway with the show “Stalag 17” in the 
1950s. He taught at the University of Notre 
Dame before moving to Boston. Cain served in 
the U.S. Army in WWII under the command of 
Audie Murphy during the Battle of the Bulge. 

JOHN CALLAGHAN, 81, (3-5-08) sports an- 
chor. Callaghan broadcast sporting events in the 
Boston area on television station WNAC for 21 
years, beginning in the late 1950s. Some of the 
highlights during that time period included the 
1967 Impossible Dream Red Sox and the Boston 
Celtic’s domination of the National Basketball 
Association. Callaghan, known for his on-air 
personality and strong baritone voice, began his 
broadcasting career at age 16, working at WBEC 
and WBRK in Pittsfield, MA. During WWII he 
served as a military policeman and later as a 
broadcaster for the Armed Forces Radio in 
Berlin. After college he worked for 
WMAL(AM) in Washington, DC before return- 
ing to WNAC(AM) in Boston. He was also 
heard across New England on the Yankee Net- 
work News Service. In retirement he did a radio 
show called, The Sunday Sounds of Ireland, 
heard in western Massachusetts. 

PETE CANDOLI, 84, (1-11-08) jazz trum- 
peter. Candoli, known for his high-register work, 
played trumpet with no fewer than twenty-seven 
big bands including Count Basie, Les Brown, 
Tommy Dorsey, Benny Goodman, Woody Her- 
man, Stan Kenton, Glenn Miller and Freddie 
Slack. In the early 1950s he moved to the West 
Coast and worked on more than 5,000 recording 
dates, performing with ensembles led by Don 
Costa, Gordon Jenkins, Michel Legrand, Henry 
Mancini, Nelson Riddle and Axel Stordahl. He 
also composed, arranged and conducted for Judy 
Garland, Ella Fitzgerald and Peggy Lee and per- 
formed with Frank Sinatra in Las Vegas. Can- 
doli, who was largely self-taught, began his ca- 
reer playing with Sonny Dunham’s orchestra in 
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1941 and four years later alongside his brother 
Conte (trumpet), joined Woody Herman’s First 
Herd. Candoli earned many awards and Look 
Magazine named him one of the seven all-time 
greatest trumpet players. 

BILL CARLSON, 73, (2-29-08) broadcast 
journalist. Carlson was most recently the anchor 
on WCCO 4 News at Noon in Minneapolis. Over 
the years he worked in every phase of radio and 
television including hosting WCCO(TV)’s The 
Morning Show, The Midday Scene and This 
Must Be The Place, but is probably best remem- 
bered for his coverage of the Arts and Entertain- 
ment beat. Over the years Carlson interviewed 
hundreds of Hollywood stars like John Wayne, 
Jimmy Stewart and Tom Cruise. He began his 
career with WCCO(AM) as a page in 1951 while 
he was in high school. After college, Carlson 
transferred to WCCO(TV) in 1959, where he 
worked his way up to Chief Announcer. Carlson 
was very active in the community, particularly 
with animal rights issues. 

DR. L. B. CEBIK, W4RNL, 68, (4-00-08) an- 
tenna authority. Cebik was known to the amateur 
radio community for the many articles he wrote 
on antennas and antenna modeling. His articles 
were published in many ham journals including 
OST, QEX, NCJ, CQ, Communications Quar- 
terly, Ham Radio, 73, ORP Quarterly, Radio- 
Electronics and QRPp. Cebik also wrote more 
than a dozen antenna books for both the beginner 
and advanced student. Larry Wolfgang, WR1B, 
QEX Editor, called Cebik “probably the most 
widely published and often read author of Ama- 
teur Radio antenna articles ever to write on the 
subject.” He also maintained a web site, for peo- 
ple interested in antennas. Cebik retired from the 
Department of Philosophy, University of Ten- 
nessee in 1999 after more than 30 years of teach- 
ing. He served in the Air Force from 1957 to 
1961, specializing in air traffic control. 

IVAN DIXON, 76, (3-16-08) actor, director 
and producer. Dixon was best known for his role 
as Sergeant James Kinchloe on Hogan’s Heroes 
(CBS 1965-1970). At the time, he was one of he 
few blacks in a TV series. Some of his other TV 
credits included The Twilight Zone (CBS 1960- 
1964), Perry Mason (CBS 1962-1963) and The 
Mod Squad (ABC 1970). Dixon received an 
Emmy Award nomination for the CBS Play- 
house special (1967) The Final War of Olly Win- 
ter. Later he directed hundreds of episodes of 
TV series including The Waltons (CBS 1974- 
1975), The Rockford Files (NBC 1975-1979), 
Magnum, P.I. (CBS 1982-1986) and Jn the Heat 
of the Night (NBC 1989). Dixon appeared on 
Broadway in The Cave Dwellers (1957) and in .A 
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Raisin in the Sun (1959) starring Sidney Poitier. 
A sampling of his film credits included Some- 
thing of Value (1957), Nothing But a Man 
(1964), A Patch of Blue (1965) and Car Wash 
(1976). His many awards included his induction 
into the Black Filmmakers Hall of Fame. 

JOHN DRURY, 80, (11-25-07) broadcast 
journalist. Drury was a highly respected Chicago 
television reporter and news anchor for forty 
years. According to Bruce Dumont of the Mu- 
seum of Broadcast Communications, Drury has 
“been viewed by more people than any other 
Chicago newscaster.” He anchored the 10 p.m. 
news casts at WGN(TV) from 1967 to 1970, and 
then moved to the anchor’s desk at WLS(TV), 
returning to WGN in 1979. He went back to 
WLS in 1984 where he remained until his final 
broadcast on March 1, 2002. Drury began his 
television career in 1950 in Davenport, IA fol- 
lowed by radio and television work in Ft. Wayne 
and Indianapolis. Next, he spent six years at 
WTMJ(TV) in Milwaukee before moving to 
WBBM(TV) in Chicago in 1962. Drury received 
numerous honors including four Emmy Awards 
and in 1996 his peers named him to the Chicago 
Journalism Hall of Fame and awarded him the 
Silver Circle award for 25 years of outstanding 
contributions to Chicago television. During 
WWI he served in the U.S. Navy. 

DAVID GROH, 68, (2-12-08) actor. Groh 
played the role of Joe Gerard on the sitcom 
Rhoda (CBS 1974-1977), a spinoff of The Mary 
Tyler Moore Show. The show became one of the 
highest-rated events of its time when Joe married 
Rhoda Morgenstern (Valerie Harper) during a 
special full-hour telecast on October 28, 1974. 
He also starred on Another Day (CBS 1978), had 
recurring roles, and guest starred on many shows. 
Groh played D. L. Brock in the soap opera Gen- 
eral Hospital (ABC 1983-1985). He left the pro- 
gram to appear off Broadway in Be Happy for Me 
although the pay didn’t cover his New York City 
living expenses. The theater was his first love. 
Groh’s Broadway appearances include Chapter 
Two (1978) and The Twilight of the Golds (1993). 
His film credits included Victory at Entebbe 
(1976), Get Shorty (1995) and in recent years he 
starred in several independent films. 

LYNNE C. HARVEY, 92, (5-3-08) broadcast 
producer. Harvey, wife of longtime broadcaster 
Paul Harvey, is credited with developing some 
of his widely known broadcast features, such as, 
“The Rest of the Story.” Mr. Harvey, who has 
been associated with ABC Radio Networks for 
57 years, hosts News & Comments and The Rest 
of the Story broadcast on 1,100 stations with an 
estimated audience of 15 million listeners. 
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Lynne was working as an Education Reporter at 
KXOK(AM) in St. Louis where she met Mr. 
Harvey, who was the station’s Special Events 
Director. They were married in 1940 and moved 
to Chicago. She set aside her radio career to be 
her husband’s producer. Mrs. Harvey was the 
first producer to be inducted into the National 
Radio Hall of Fame in 1997 and was a founding 
member of the board of the Museum of Broad- 
cast Communications. 

OLLIE JOHNSTON, 95, (4-14-08) animator. 
Johnston animated such classic Walt Disney Stu- 
dio films as Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
Fantasia and Bambi. He was the last of the 
“Nine Old Men,” the name given by Walt Dis- 
ney to an exceptional team of animators. Roy 
Disney, nephew of Walt Disney, said, “Ollie was 
part of an outstanding generation of artists, one 
of the real pioneers of our art, one of the major 
participants in the blossoming of animation into 
the art form we know today.” Some of John- 
ston’s other credits include Cinderella, Alice in 
Wonderland, Peter Pan, Lady and the Tramp, 
Sleeping Beauty, 101 Dalmatians, Mary Pop- 
pins, The Jungle Book and Robin Hood. John- 
ston joined Disney in 1935 when Disney was be- 
ginning to produce full-length feature films and 
remained with the firm for 43 years. He received 
the Disney Legends Award in 1989 and was the 
first animator honored with the National Medal 
of Arts at a White House ceremony in 2005. 

HARRY KILN, 96, (2-11-08) electrical engi- 
neer. Austria-Hungary-born Kiln was employed 
by the RCA Laboratories in Princeton, NJ where 
he made contributions to the development of 
radio, radar, and color television. He received 27 
patents, including one for the FM altimeter dur- 
ing WWII, the “Color and Monochrome Televi- 
sion Receiving System,” which bears his name, 
and an early version of a cell phone. Later in his 
career Kiln reviewed systems designed for the 
Air Force Autodin network and RCA’s Spectra 
70 computers. He also performed studies on dig- 
ital communications, solid-state devices for con- 
sumer electronics and lasers. In retirement he 
formed Kiln Associates Consulting, providing 
consulting services in electronics and associated 
technologies. A Life Fellow of the IEEE, the 
New Jersey Society of Professional Engineers 
named him the one of the Society’s Engineering 
Heroes in 1999 and Engineer of the Year in 
2002. 

JOHN McWETHY, 61, (2-6-08) broadcast 
journalist. McWethy was ABC News’ Chief Na- 
tional Security Correspondent from 1984 to 
2003 reporting on military and diplomatic as- 
pects of U.S. foreign policy, primarily from the 
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Pentagon in Washington. McWethy also pro- 
vided daily coverage for World News Tonight 
With Peter Jennings and filed stories for Night- 
line, Good Morning America and other ABC 
News broadcasts. McWethy joined ABC News 
in 1979 as Chief Pentagon Correspondent, cov- 
ering the Iran hostage crisis and the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan. His reporting took him to 
more than 50 countries to cover such events as 
the collapse of the Soviet Union and the nations 
that replaced it, tensions in the Persian Gulf and 
the meetings between President Ronald Reagan 
and Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev. McWethy 
received five Emmy Awards, including several 
for his participation in the coverage of Septem- 
ber 11, 2001, and the Alfred I duPont—Columbia 
Award and other honors. 

OSCAR PETERSON, 82, (12-23-07) jazz pi- 
anist. Canadian-born Peterson became one of the 
world’s best known and honored pianists of all 
time. He recorded over 200 albums and was fea- 
tured with many performers including Billie 
Holiday, Fred Astaire, Benny Carter, Louis 
Armstrong, Ella Fitzgerald, Roy Eldridge, Stan 
Getz and Buddy De Franco. Peterson won eight 
Grammy Awards including one for lifetime 
achievement in 1997. At 14, Peterson won first 
prize in a Canadian Broadcasting Company 
radio talent show and later played weekly on 
Montreal station CKAC(AM). He was featured 
with the Johnny Holmes Orchestra for several 
years, beginning in 1944, and later formed his 
first trio. In 1949 impresario Norman Granz 
brought Peterson to New York City for an ap- 
pearance with the Jazz at the Philharmonic at 
Carnegie Hall, which launched his international 
career. Peterson received numerous awards, and 
in 2005 he became the first living person, other 
than a reigning monarch, to appear on a Cana- 
dian commemorative stamp. 

SUZANNE PLESHETTE, 70, (1-19-08) ac- 
tress. Pleshette will be remembered by many for 
her the role of Emily Hartley on The Bob 
Newhart Show (CBS 1972-1978). The part 
earned her two Emmy Award nominations. 
Other television credits include Suzanne 
Pleshette is Maggie Briggs (CBS 1984), Bridges 
to Cross (CBS 1986), Nightingales (NBC 1989) 
and The Boys Are Back (CBS 1994-1995). 
Pleshette also appeared on The Tonight Show 
Starring Johnny Carson (NBC 1966-1985) and 
earned an Emmy Award nomination for the title 
role in the TV movie Leona Helmsley: The 
Queen of Mean (1990). A stage-trained New 
York actress, she replaced Anne Bancroft in the 
role of Annie Sullivan in The Miracle Worker 
(1961) opposite Patty Duke as Helen Keller. 
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Pleshette made her film debut in the 1958 Jerry 
Lewis comedy The Geisha Boy. Some of her 
other motion picture credits include The Birds 
(1963), Youngblood Hawke (1964), A Rage to 
Live, (1965) and Nevada Smith (1966). 

JOHN ROEDEL, 86, (12-30-07) broadcast 
journalist. Roedel, a longtime St. Louis televi- 
sion broadcaster, was the anchor on KSDK(TV), 
formerly KSD(TV), from 1947 until his retire- 
ment in 1986. Before the station signed on the air 
in 1947 he was working at KSD(AM). During 
the early years of KSD(TV) he performed a va- 
riety of jobs including station breaks, commer- 
cials, hosted the man-on-the-street feature, 
newscasts and the popular Falstaff 6:00 News. 
Roedel left WISH(AM) in Indianapolis in 1946 
to join KSD(AM) where he served as staff an- 
nouncer and newsman until 1975. He did the 
morning news on the station for 25 years. Roedel 
was a member of both the St. Louis and Indi- 
anapollis Radio and Television Hall of Fame. 

CHARLES M. SMITH, JR., 85, (2-15-08) ex- 
ecutive. Smith was serving as Vice President of 
ABC Broadcast Group at the time of his retire- 
ment in 1986. During his more than thirty years 
with ABC he was a supporter of sports and of 
Roone Arledge, who revolutionized the presen- 
tation of both news and sports. Smith was a men- 
tor to many on the staff. He also served as Trea- 
surer of Strauss Broadcasting group for several 
years in the 1960s. During WWII Smith served 
in the U.S. Army, including four years in the Pa- 
cific Theater. 

JOHN STEWART, 68, (1-19-08) singer and 
composer. Stewart wrote the Monkees’ hit 
“Daydream Believer” and was a member of The 
Kingston Trio. His music contained elements of 
rock, country and folk, which eventually came to 
be called Americana. He joined The Kingston 
Trio in 1961 as a replacement for the band’s 
founder Dave Guard, who left to pursue new mu- 
sical interests. During the next six years Stewart 
led the band and they recorded 13 albums. After 
the trio disbanded in 1967, Stewart went on to a 
solo career and recorded more than 40 albums 
including “The Lonesome Picker Rides Again,” 
“Airdream Believer” and “Rough Sketches.” 
Stewart also wrote songs for Roseanne Cash, 
Joan Baez, Nanci Griffith and Anne Murray. 

RICHARD WIDMARK, 93, (3-24-08) actor. 
Widmark portrayed a broad range of characters, 
both heavies and heroic, in 70 theatrical and tele- 
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vision movies from the late 1940s to the early 
1990s. His film debut as the psychotic killer, 
Tommy Udo, in Kiss of Death (1947) catapulted 
him to fame and earned him an Oscar nomina- 
tion. A sampling of Widmark’s other film cred- 
its included The Alamo with John Wayne, Two 
Rode Together starring James Stewart, Judgment 
at Nuremberg with Robert Mitchum and The 
Way West featuring Kirk Douglas. He arrived in 
New York City in 1938 where he appeared on 
Broadway and began performing on radio. A 
sampling of his radio credits included Aunt 
Jenny’s Real Life Stories (CBS 1938), Front 
Page Farrell (Mutual 1941-1942), Suspense 
(CBS 1943), Words as War (NBC 1943-1945), 
The Molle Mystery Theater (NBC 1943-1948) 
and Sears Radio Theater (CBS 1979-1981). His 
television work was limited to Madigan (NBC 
1972-1973) and films for TV such as Cold Sassy 
Tree and Once Upon a Texas Train. Widmark 
later gave up acting altogether. 


Information for this column was obtained 
from The Big Bands (4th edition), The Boston 
Globe, The Complete Directory of Prime Time 
Network and Cable TV Shows 1946 — Present 
(20th edition), The Encyclopedia of Jazz, 
Forbes, The Hartford Courant, On the Air: The 
Encyclopedia of Old-Time Radio, and the fol- 
lowing websites: 

www.allaboutjazz.com 

www.broadcastingcable.com 

www.cbc.ca 

www.davidsarnoff.org 

www.einsiders.com 

www.foxvalleyarts.org 

www.imdb.com 

www.latimes.com 

www.msnbc.msn.com 

www.nytimes.com 

www.playbill.com 

www.timesonline.co.uk 

www.variety.com 

www.washingtonpost.com 

www.wcco.com 

and www.wsdk.com 

The writer also wishes to express his appreci- 
ation to Ted Hannah, K3CL, Dr. Alexander B. 
Magoun and Dr. A. David Wunsch for additional 
source material. 
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NEW BOOKS 


AND LITERATURE 


DAVID W. KRAEUTER, 506 E. WHEELING ST., WASHINGTON PA 15301. E-MAIL: kraeuter@earthlink.net. 
PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


The first two items below were suggested by 
Lane Upton, 1927-2008. (See “Silent Keys”’) 


Electronics in the West: The First Fifty Years 
By Jane Morgan. Published 1967 by National 
Press Books, 6 x 9 inches, 194 pages, hardcover. 
The book is “out of print” but available, as many 
out of print books are, at amazon.com. 

Anyone who assumes uncritically that all or 
most U.S. electronics was discovered or in- 
vented in New York or Philadelphia can be en- 
lightened by this book. It’s an oldie all right, and 
in many ways technically naive (it was written 
for electronics neophytes), but this is compen- 
sated for by a rich array of biography. Here is the 
early development of electronics in the San 
Francisco Bay area, Palo Alto, Los Angeles, 
Berkeley, Stanford Research Institute, etc. In 
those places many people got their start or did 
major work. We have deForest and Farnsworth, 
of course, and William Shockley (transistor), the 
Varian brothers (klystron), Ernest O. Lawrence 
(cyclotron), Bill Eitel and Jack McCullough 
(Eimac), and others. 

Charles D. Herrold was broadcasting in San 
Jose in 1909. Peter Jensen (of Jensen speaker 
fame) and E. S. Pridham started the Magnavox 
Company in Oakland, CA in 1917. Frederick E. 
Terman, the engineering textbook writer, taught 
at Stanford for more than 40 years. William R. 
Hewlett and David Packard supposedly flipped a 
coin to see whose name would appear first in 
their company. Jo Jennings realized that capaci- 
tors could carry higher voltages if they were in a 
vacuum. He invented the variable vacuum capac- 
itor (operated by a bellows), and vacuum 
switches. Even Bing Crosby got into the act, buy- 
ing 20 of the first Ampex tape recorders — 
Alexander M. Poniatoff produced excellent 
equipment. 

Morgan’s book was reviewed by Bruce Kel- 
ley in the March 1968 Old Timer’s Bulletin 
when the book was available new for $4.95. 
Today it’s available used for $9.95. Kelley ad- 
vised his readers, “Yes, there were a couple mis- 
takes but nothing to get excited about...” 
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Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to David Kraeuter at the address above. After 
review, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is part of The AWA Electronic 
Communication Museum and is available to members for browsing and research. 


How Silicon Valley Came To Be 

Internet site: http://ipc-lis.mit.edu/globaliza- 
tion/Silicon%20Valley.pdf 

By Timothy J. Sturgeon. (Published as Chapter 
One in: Understanding Silicon Valley: Anatomy 
of an Entrepreneurial Region, Martin Kenney, 
ed. Stanford University Press, 2000). 

This site makes a nice complement to Mor- 
gan’s book. Though it covers much the same 
subject and time, where Morgan relies on de- 
scription Sturgeon tends to analysis and inter- 
pretation, particularly of the military and corpo- 
rate influences on Western U.S. electronics de- 
velopment. He sees the trend toward cooperation 
among early Silicon Valley companies as a pos- 
itive reaction to the domination of the electron- 
ics industry by “eastern” giant RCA. He sees 
company spin-off as a desirable, built-in feature 
of Silicon Valley companies that was not en- 
couraged in the East. He also wants readers to 
know that Silicon Valley did not start with 
Fairchild Semiconductor or even with Hewlett 
and Packard, as many people believe. His histor- 
ical starting point is Cyril F. Elwell’s founding 
of Federal Telegraph Company in 1909. 

Sturgeon’s over-all conclusion is that the Sil- 
icon Valley success, unique in historical prece- 
dence and location, is unlikely to be duplicated 
elsewhere. This opinion has not precluded cities, 
universities and even countries from studying 
the Silicon Valley phenomenon with a view to- 
ward lucrative imitation. 


¢¢¢ ¢ 


Vintage Radio Redux: Karl Laurin in the 
Pittsburgh Oscillator 

By Karl Laurin. PARS Publication 14. Published 
2008 by www.lulu.com, 8% x 11 inches, 110 
pages, about 100 illustrations, softcover, $9.87 
plus postage. PDF download, $3. 

In June1992 Pittsburgh Antique Radio Soci- 
ety member William J. Johnson, Jr. sent a letter 
to the Pittsburgh Oscillator explaining why he 
was dropping his membership in the club. He 
wrote in part, “As long as antique radio is as- 
serted toward the professional level it is conde- 
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From Vintage Radio Redux 


scendant to the junk that constitutes the delight 
of the majority of its own followers... The only 
personal integrity remaining for the casual radio 
devotee is limited to a very elementary past tech- 
nology, and to his own two hands in manual ac- 
tivity. I have found the Pittsburgh Oscillator to 
be outside that concept.” At the time, I could not 
understand these objections. But now that I’ve 
seen Laurin’s articles collected as a book I begin 
to appreciate Johnson’s concerns. I think he 
would have liked this book. 

With this publication the PARS series breaks 
away from the “professional level” of radio 
(though Laurin’s book is written in a professional 
manner) to engage the expression of amateur 
electronics’ nitty-gritty side. Three examples will 
suffice. Why spend big bucks at the Shack for a 
large heat sink? Instead, Karl I-never-throw-any- 
thing-away Laurin simply uses part of an old alu- 
minum storm door frame. Or suppose you don’t 
have a switch for the battery in your latest transis- 
tor project. No problem—just twist two bare wires 
together (on) or untwist them (off). On page 13 
Laurin shows us his home-brew active antenna. 
The chassis for his project? A toilet paper tube. 

But it’s not just about money-saving hints and 
kinks. Laurin also provides the reader with tech- 
nical insights into why some circuits (tube or 
transistor) don’t work and why others work the 
way they do. See, for example, his diagnostic 
techniques in fixing a tiny, oscillating Japanese 
pocket radio, or his thorough explanation of how 
to tune a 1920s Paragon one-tube radio. The 
owners of that Paragon RD-5 were lucky to find 
Karl when they brought their grandfather’s radio 
to a PARS service clinic. 

Most of this stuff will not be found in the av- 
erage introductory textbook; knowledge of it 
was gained from years of practical experience in 
radio and television service work and from 
teaching electronics at a tech school. As the age- 
old advice goes, to know a subject well, teach it. 

This how-to and personal-experience collec- 
tion of off-the-beaten-path essays is happily rec- 
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ommended. Photographs and hand-drawn 
schematics enhance the text. Several of the au- 
thor’s cartoons and drawings are included. It’s at 
once informative and fun to read. 


AWA NEWS, continued from page 13 


Pittsburgh Oscillator, is published quarterly. 
Website: www.pittantiqueradios.org. For direc- 
tions or other information call President Regis Fla- 
herty, 724-969-0643 (email: flaherty@ netscape. 
com) or Vice President Bonnie Novak at 412-48 1- 
1563 (e-mail radiolady_2001@libcom.com.) 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique Radio 
Knowledge (SPARK)—Meets at 7:00 p.m. 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon Rd., 
Centerville, OH. Annual swap meet. Membership, 
$18/year. Write SPARK Inc., P.O. Box 292111, 
Kettering, OH 45429; e-mail sparkinc@juno.com 
or call John Pansing at (937) 299-9570. 

* Texas Antique Radio Club—Meets alternate 
months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. Contact: Doug 
Wright, 625 Rolling Hills Dr., Canyon Lake, TX 
78133. e-mail dwjw@Wgvtc.com; website 
www.gvtc.com/~edengel/TARC.htm 


AWA NETS 


(EASTERN TIME) 
PHONE 


SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, noon (NCS: Various); 
3837 kHz, AM 4:00 p.m. 

(NCSs: KA2J & W2AN) 


MONDAY: 
1900 kHz +/-, SSB or AM, 8 p.m, (NCS TBA) 


TUESDAY: 

14274 kHz, SSB, 2:30 p.m. (NCSs: KC3YE and 
WOFXY) 

3837 kHz SSB, 8 p.m. (NCS: WB2SYQ) 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 
The AWA Bruce Kelley HF Net 
3837 kHz +/- kHz, SSB, 9:30 a.m. (NCS: W20B)) 


CW 
DAILY, 4 p.m., 3588 or 7050 kHz. Protocol, in- 
formal. Check both frequencies for activity and 
join in, or call AWA de (your call) and see what 
you stir up. First WEDNESDAY of each month, 
8 p.m., 7050 kHz 


2-M REPEATER (Rochester Area) 
MONDAY, 7:30 p.m. (NCS: N2W2ZS) » 
Receive 145.290 MHz 
Transmit 144.690 MHz 
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THE COMMUNICATIONS 
RECEIVER 


EDITED BY WILLIAM FIZETTE, W2DGB, RR 1, BOX 1634, HENRYVILLE, PA 18332 
E-MAIL: w2dgb@arrl.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


The Kaar Model 25E Marine Communications Receiver 
By William B. Fizette, W2DGB, and Tom Laszynski, K8JRM 


In the January and April 2007 issues of the AWA Journal, this column presented a wartime commu- 
nications receiver, the KE23-AT, offered by the Kaar Engineering Co. of Palo Alto, CA. A brief his- 
tory of this little known manufacturer was included, and is repeated here in a sidebar. Needless to say, 
Kaar was a prominent player in the West Coast electronics scene for a number of years. But, but like 
so many companies that owed their existence to a single individual it quickly faded from view, for sev- 


eral reasons, after being sold.—wbf 


he Model 25E was intro- 
duced in 1946 as part of a 
radio-telephone installation 
that was marketed mainly to the 
West Coast fishing fleets. Ray 
Moore, author of several editions 
of Communications Receivers, 
states in his “guidelines” that a 
communications receiver must 
have a BFO, though he also notes 
that the guidelines are occasion- 
ally violated. That was the case 
with this particular communica- 
tions receiver, which was designed 
solely for radiotelephone AM use and therefore 
has no BFO. 

Fellow historian Tom Laszynski, K8JRM, 
contacted W2DGB with the information that he 
had a 25E, and it might make a good candidate 
for this column. Deciding on a joint restoration 
of Tom’s set and Bill’s own 25E, we set about 
trying to find information about the radio. After 
intensive and prolonged Internet searches we 
found that the set it is somewhat rare, only four 
receivers having surfaced to date. 

Finding the manual/circuit diagram appeared 
to be virtually impossible, and AWA member 


Kaar Engineering of Palo Alto, CA was founded in 
1936 by John Karr, a contemporary of Bill Hewlett, 
David Packard, and other famous students of Professor 
Frederick Terman at Stanford University. After owning 
and operating the company for some 30 years, he sold 
out to Canadian Marconi about 1966-1968, continuing 
to operate as a division of the parent company. 
Kaar manufactured a wide variety of mobile, marine 
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Bill Fizette’s rack-mount Kaar 25E. 


Lane Upton, who once worked for Kaar, told us 
to forget about ever finding one. 

Surprisingly, Oregon collector Hugh Miller dis- 
covered a manual with the circuit diagram in his 
files, had heard of our prolonged search, and 
kindly sent us a copy. We were considering the 
unpleasant option of tracing the circuit and mak- 
ing our own diagram when Hugh relieved us of 
this chore. However late in the restoration process, 
after discovering several discrepancies between 
the diagram and the actual radio, it was found that 
our diagram, dated 8/45, covered only serial nos. 
101 to 250. The W2DGB version is #1136, and 


and other communications equipment, including ship- 
to-ship radio telephones, radios for police depart- 
ments, radios for railroads, TV transmitters, amateur 
and CB radios, and military equipment. The plant even 
included a department for manufacturing crystals. 
A very versatile individual indeed, John Kaar was 
also one of founders of the California Antique Radio 
Historical Society. 
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the K8JRM model #513. However, the basic cir- 
cuit appears to be essentially the same. 

The 25E receiver was offered as part of a one- 
piece boat radio station with the receiver and 
transmitter piggy-backed on top of each other, 
either in a single cabinet or in separate cabinets. 
The 25E could be teamed with the Kaar 19, 46, 
or 96 Series transmitters. A 19" rack cabinet ver- 
sion was also offered; see the illustration of 
W2DGB’s receiver. There was also a 25G re- 
ceiver, with the same basic circuit, differing only 
in that it did not have the tunable BC and 
medium-frequency bands. 

The single-conversion tube line-up consists of 
s1x octal-based tubes: 6SK7-RF, 6K8-oscilla- 
tor/mixer, 6SK7-IF, 6SQ7-diode detector, AVC 
and squelch, 6SQ7-first audio, 6V6-audio. A va- 
riety of plug-in power packs were offered to 
match a boat’s power source, with internal con- 
nections being made automatically by the 18-pin 
Jones plug. Both the W2DGB and the K8JRM 
sets had the 117VAC transformer-operated ver- 
sion, with a standard SY3 rectifier. 

This radio was designed with an absolute min- 
imum of controls, using a channelized crystal- 
controlled circuit for five channels, a tunable BC 
band and a tunable medium-frequency band 
(1600-5000 kHz), covering the existing marine 
frequencies. There were volume, tuning and 
squelch controls. In the rack panel version, a 
switch was added to shift between the internal 
speaker and headphones. 


Restoration 


These radios received hard use in demanding 
and unforgiving environments, and after a few 
service calls due to downtime, most were proba- 
bly junked. This may help explain why the writ- 
ers were only able to uncover four of the Model 
25E sets. The two receivers worked on by the 
writers had multiple problems that surfaced one 
after the other, but because of space limitations 
we will concentrate on the work done on the 
W2DGB rack model. 

This particular 25E was replete with the infa- 
mous “black beauty” bypass and coupling capaci- 
tors, and after testing a few, their poor reputation 
was found to be well deserved. Along with the sev- 
eral filter capacitors, all were replaced by new stock, 
mostly disk ceramics. The cans were left in place for 
appearance, and the leads removed and tied into 
new axial electrolytics. The tubes were missing, so 
replacements were found and tested in a good mu- 
tual-conductance tester before installing. The 
bandswitch was sprayed with contact cleaner and 
worked back and forth to clean the various contacts. 

Before the smoke test, however, a standard 
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Top view of Bill’s radio. 


Tom’s 25E came in its own cabinet. 


B+ line resistance test to ground was run. Some- 
thing in the order of 8000 to 50,000 ohms was 
expected, but only 600 ohms was measured. 
Eventually this was traced to the B+ lead to V3, 
where the bottom of the tube socket was coated 
with black greasy dirt. Contact cleaner took care 
of the dirt, but at the same time a non-insulated 
loose wire lead was discovered. With these prob- 
lems solved, the resistance was correct, and the 
smoke test was run. 

But the set didn’t work! Finally, the output 
transformer was replaced. Now the BC band 
came very alive, but with significant noise be- 
tween the stronger stations. The medium-fre- 
quency “B” band (so labeled on the diagram), 
however, was still dead, and after considerable 
time the problem was traced to a corroded coil 
lead hidden under a solder connection on the os- 
cillator coil form. 

The “B” or medium-frequency band now 
worked, and the set was aligned per instructions. 
However the two tunable bands were still ex- 
tremely noisy between stations, and the weaker 
ones were obscured. It was suggested that the 
AVC circuits be checked, and sure enough, one 
of the 0.0001 mfd caps was found bad. Replac- 
ing this led to a much improved performance. 

One comment on aligning this particular 

(continued on page 35) 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


EDITED BY KEN OWENS, 478 SYCAMORE DR., CIRCLEVILLE, OH 43113 


radiowd11@yahoo.com 


PLEASE SEND CORRESPONDENCE DIRECTLY TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS, 


INCLUDING SASE FOR REPLY. 


Lacquer Formulations—Removing Rust 


From Small Parts—Unearthing a Bad Mica Can 


It was with great regret that I learned Lane Upton 
became a Silent Key on May 22. He was a long-time 
contributor to this column and a good friend. I 
looked forward to seeing him at the Conference this 
year. I shall miss him. Below are his most recent 
contributions: 


he following formulations for lacquering 

brass to prevent tarnish are from Lane Upton 
(Salt Lake City): I have used these recipes for 
making lacquers for brass and general shellac 
work. Use a good grade of alcohol! solvent for all 
work and Super Blonde? shellac flakes. 


CLEAR LACQUER (% LB. CUT) 
1 cup alcohol to approx. 4 oz. Super Blonde 
flakes. Let sit until fully dissolved, then filter. 


MICROSCOPE (YELLOW) LACQUER (% LB. CUT) 
2 cups alcohol + | oz. turmeric. Allow to sit for 
about three days. Decant off 1 cup of solution, 
then add % oz. of Super Blonde flakes to the de- 
canted liquid. Allow to stand for about a week, 
then filter. This may be applied with a soft 
brush to a part which has been warmed to 100- 
125°F. [This formula was widely used in the 
19th century for lacquering the brass parts of 
laboratory and optical apparatus. Its excellence 
is shown by the good condition of much of this 
equipment after more than a century. Ed. | 


WOODWORKING SHELLAC (2 LB. CUT) 
- | pint alcohol to approximately 4 oz. Super 
Blonde flakes. 
- | cup alcohol to approximately 2 oz. Super 
Blonde flakes. 
- 4 cup alcohol to approximately | oz. Super 
Blonde flakes. 


To Test Older Shellac 
Put a few drops on piece of glass. They should 


dry within 5 minutes with a smooth hard surface. 


Cautions 
1) Use only clean and dry glass containers. 
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Don’t blow into them to remove loose lint! 
2) Do not handle in humid atmosphere. The 
solution will absorb moisture. 
3) Turmeric stains everything! Use gloves and 
protect clothing. 
4) Filter solutions through a piece of panty- 
hose (or other /int-free material such as cheese 
cloth) wadded up in a standard paint strainer. 
REFERENCES 
1 Everclear from liquor store, or other shellac 
grade alcohol. Do not use “denatured alcohol” 
from the paint store; it has too many additives. 

2From Woodworker’s Supply, http:// 
woodworker.com/ 

3 This is an industry term referring to pounds of 
dry shellac per gallon of alcohol. In the metric 
system, a | lb. cut = 12g flakes per 100cc of 
alcohol.—Ed. 

Also from Lane Upton: 

his column (AWA, V.48, #4) has addressed 
rust removal techniques for larger items such 
as a radio chassis. I have needed a procedure to 
remove rust from smaller items over the years 
and decided to try it on the rusted helical resis- 

tance wire from an early General Radio #255 

rheostat. It worked very well and the rheostat is 

now mounted back in a unit on display. 

Although I could not find alloy data on the re- 
sistance element, it obviously contained iron as rust 
was evident, slightly toward one end and fairly 
heavy toward the other end. Figure 1 shows the 


Fig. 1. Resistance wire from a General Radio 
#255 rheostat was mounted in a shop-made fix- 
ture to hold turns apart during treatment. 
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AWA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


F RIT INN AND CONFERENCE CENTER , ROCHESTER, NY 
AUGUST 20-23, 2008 ¢ THEME: INTERNATIONAL RADIO 


change equipment, and learn more about the development of radio and electronics. If you have 

never been to the yearly “reunion,” why not give it a try? Rochester (Henrietta) is just north of up- 
state New York's beautiful Finger Lakes region, easily reached by car or plane. The site is 26 easy miles from 
the AWA Museum in Bloomfield. 

Advance registration is encouraged to facilitate pre-assembly of registration materials and pre-assign- 
ment of flea market spaces. This will allow you to receive your Conference packet upon arrival at the reg- 
istration desk with a minimum of delay. Pre-registration, using the enclosed card, can be made through 
AWA Registration, c/o Roy Wildermuth, 45 Old Forge Lane, Pittsford, NY 14534. There will be unlimited reg- 
istration at the door. 

The Conference site is the Rochester Institute of Technology Inn and Conference Center. Formerly the 
Thruway Marriott hotel, this is the same facility where we've been running the Conference for many years. 
It offers special nightly Conference rates of $89.00 for a single or double. Get your reservation in early! For 
info or reservations, call (585)359-1800. The Conference Center has restaurant facilities, and other lodg- 
ings and restaurants are nearby. 

The hotel is reached from Exit 46 of the New York State Thruway (I-90): take I-390 north to NY 253 west, 
to NY 15 south. For visitors arriving by air, the location is about seven miles or 15 minutes from the airport. 
There is shuttle service, 6 a.m.-11 p.m. (specify the RIT Inn and Conference Center). But if you take a cab, 
make sure the driver understands that you are NOT ae to the RIT campus, but rather to the Inn and Con- 
ference Center. 


\\f ize: BACK! At the 47th annual Conference, collectors and history enthusiasts will convene, ex- 


Conference Chairperson Financial Chairperson oe -RoMic 


ROY WILDERMUTH BARNEY WOOTERS 
COMMUNICATIONS MUSEUM 

Program Chairperson Pre-registration Chairperson VILLAGE GREEN, BLOOMFIELD, NY 
GEOFFREY BOURNE ROY WILDERMUTH 

Refer to map at left. Directions 
Contest Chairpersons from hotel: Right (south) on Rt. 15. 
GEOFFREY BOURNE At Avon (9.5 mi.), left (east)on 
CHRIS BACON 


N Rts. 5 and 20. At Bloomfield (16 

4 mi.), left at brown “Radio Mu- 
wa) PE 
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TO ROCHESTER seum” sign near Holloway House — 


VICTOR EXIT 
Be restaurant. Go 
i: approx. 200 Ls and park. Museum 
ThruWay Exit 45 - json the left. © 


HOURS: 

Sunday, August 17—2-5p.m. 

Thursday, August 21—7-9p.m. 

Sunday, August 24—2-5p.m. 

Round trip bus transportation to 
_ museum and annex available | 

Nice evening: 


RIT Inn 


} VILLAGE OF | 
VICTOR, NY 


Victor-Hoicomb Rd 
County Rd #3 
Rte 444 


BOUGHTON FHILL RD 


AWA Annex Bidg 

6910 Rte 5&20 

At American Legion Post 
1.2 Mile East of Museum 


AWA Museum 
2 South Av: 
Bloomfield, wren 


West ? p 
Bloomfield oe Antique 


Telephone: 

Museum (585) 657-6260 
Annex (585) 657-4572 
Curator (585) 392-3088 


Exit 10 
: x Canandaigua, NY 


Lima, NY 


AWA CONFERENCE AGENDA 


WEDNESDAY (8-20-08) 


3 p.m.-7 p.m.—Registration will open in the Flea 
Market tent. 


3 p.m.-7 p.m.—Parking in Flea Market for reg- 
istered vendors. Selling is not permitted at this 
time. 


5 p.m.-7 p.m.—Bar Service Available in Cha- 
rade Lounge. Book Fair open for preview. 


7 p.m.—Seminar: Wireless in WWI and WWII 


Submarines and the Enigma. Jom Perera and. 


Russ Kleinman. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 
THURSDAY (8-21-08) 


6 a.m.—Flea Market opens (through 11 a.m. Sat- 
urday.) Flea Market registration begins. Food ser- 
vice will be available on-site.(Wed. to Fri.) 


8 a.m.-5 p.m.—Registration for Conference. As- 
sembly Corridor. 


8 a.m.-5 p.m.—Book Fair. Pre-Assembly Court 


10 a.m.—Seminar: Radios made in Canada in 
the 1920s. A brief collector's guide. The manufac- 
turers, the corporate relationships, a list and de- 
scription of sets, and yes, some typical prices! Bob 
Murray. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


11 a.m.—AWA Members’ Forum. Be ready with 
questions, discussion topics, suggestions, regard- 
ing the operation/mission of our club. Conducted by 
AWA President Geoff Bourne. Seneca-Onondaga 
Rooms. | 


1 p.m.—Seminar: The History of Radar. Ray 
Chase. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


2 p.m.—Shortwave and Longwave Report. 
The Canada and Ireland Circuit Set Up By Marconi 
in 1907. Bart Lee. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


3 p.m.—Key & Telegraph Seminar, Tom Per- | 


era, WITP, Moderator. Telegraph Keys and Appa- 
ratus in WWI submarines: Russ Kleinman;Lord 
Kelvin and the 150th Anniversary of the Atlantic 
Cable: David Bart; The Kelvin Museum and Related 
Sites: Bill Burns; Recovering Early Underwater Tele- 
graph Cables: Tom Perera; Semiautomatic Tele- 
graph Key Demonstrations and History: Gil 
Schlehman. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


6:30 p.m.—Bus to Museum 


7-9 p.m.—AWA Museum and Annex Open. 


a 


- \ 


Pinetree 


Bus leaves hotel at 6:30 p.m. (meet in front lobby) 
and returns approximately 9:30. Round trip bus. 
fare, $13.00. 


7:30 p.m.—Moonlight Restoration Forum. 


Host: Journal Editor Marc Ellis, with Journal “Equip- 
ment Restoration” Column Editor Ken Owens, Jour- 


nal "The Communication Receiver” Editor and Past 


AWA President Bill Fizette, noted speaker restorer _ 


Buford Chidester, and restoration expert and replica 
builder Floyd Engels. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 
Brief formal presentations on restoration issues, fol- 
lowed by informal group discussion. Bring your own 
restoration case histories and questions to discuss 
with our panel and the talented members of our au- 
dience. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


7-11 p.m.—Old Equipment Contest Check-in 
Salon A, B, C. 


FRIDAY (8-22-08) 


8 a.m.-5 p.m.—Registration. Assembly Corridor. 


- 8 a.m.-5 p.m.—Book Fair. Pre-Assembly Court. 


8 a.m.—Old Equipment Contest. (Last-minute. 


check-in) 


9 a.m.—Authors and Editors Mixer. No formal 
program—but drop in, have a soft drink and snack, 
and discuss your ideas for articles with AWA Re- 
view Editor Bob Murray, AWA Journal Editor Marc 
Ellis, and a contingent of Journal Column Editors. 

Treaty Room. . 


9 a.m.—Old Equipment Contest. Gudging) 
Salon A, B, C. 


10 a.m.—Pre-1912 Wireless and Electrical — 


Apparatus, discussion and display of items shown 
by members, moderated by Lauren Peckham and 
Felicia Kreuzer. Be sure to bring an early item from 
your collection. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


11 a.m.-Noon—Seminar: A slide presentation 
of the status of mechanical television, year 


by year from 1927 to 1935. See two operating © 
sets with similar image size, at the same time on — 


the same signal (or program), one set with a mirror | 
screw (120-lines), the other a seven inch CRT, TV — 


(525-lines) that was actually designed before WWII 


(around 1940). | will ask those present to rate one — 


compared to the other. We will see what we get. 
Note: this has never be done before. (And will prob- 
ably never be done again!). Peter Yanczer. — 
Onondaga Rooms. 


ey 


Noon-4 p.m.—Contest Viewing 


1 p.m.—Review of Amateur Operations, Tim 
Walker, W1GIG, Salon D. 


2 p.m.—European Radios—a slide show with 
comments based on my own collection. Bengt 
Svensson. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


2:30-5:00 p.m.—Main Auction check-in, bidder 
registration. Registration fee of $3 non-refundable. 


_ No items containing mercury!! Seneca-Onondaga 


Rooms. 
6 p.m.— Social Hour. Preassembly Court. 


7-9 p.m.—AWA Awards Banquet. Iroquois Ball- 
room. 


9-11 p.m.—Auction Preview. Seneca-Onondaga 


Rooms. 


9-11 p.m. Old Equipment Contest Viewing— 
Salon A, B, C. 


11 p.m.-Midnight. Contest Pickup. 


SATURDAY (8-23-08) 
8 a.m.-5 p.m.—Registration. Assembly Corridor. 
8 a.m.-5 p.m.—Book Fair. Pre-Assembly Court. 


8 a.m.—Auction Preview Continues. Seneca- 
Onondaga Rooms. 


8:30 a.m.—Vacuum Tube and Paper Col- 
lectibles Auction. lroquois Ballroom. 


10 a.m.-Noon—General Auction, continuing 
from paper-collectibles; includes communications 
gear and gear donated to support Museum mainte- 
nance. 


10:30 a.m.-1 p.m.—Ladies Brunch. Salon D. 
1:00-4:30 p.m.—General Auction continues. 


4:30 p.m.—Auction Pickup and Payout be- 
gins. Registration Area. 


SUNDAY (8-24-08) 
2-5 p.m.—AWA Museum Open 


GENERAL CONFERENCE INFORMATION 


ADMISSION AND PARKING 

Admission to any Conference activity, Flea Market 
included, requires a registration badge. We have 
discontinued the shuttle from outlying motels to the 
Conference location. However, we have arranged 
with the RIT inn for Conference attendees to park at 


RIT on a “first come first park” basis. All parking 


must be in marked spaces. This is a requirement of 
the town fire law, and noncomplying cars will be 
towed at the owner's expense. 


AUCTION 

This year each member may place up to five items in 
each auction (the limit was formerly three items). 
For a complete summary of auction rules and poli- 


_ cies, please see the back of the auction registration 


form you will receive at the Conference. 


FLEA MARKET 

e Flea Market headquarters will be located at the en- 
trance to the market. Look for the big banner. This 
will be a full-service area where one can pay mem- 
bership dues and registration fees and sign up as a 
Flea Market seller. Only those registered for the con- 
ference may participate. New York State sales tax 
forms will be available. AWA is not responsible for 
collecting or paying this tax. Neither AWA nor the RIT 
Inn and Conference Center are responsible for the se- 
curity of personal property in the Flea Market area. 


e There will be only one class of site. The sites are 
issued randomly on a first-come, first-sold basis. 
Each member may pre-register for one or two 
sites, at $25 for the first and $20 for the second. 
Two sites to one member will always be adjoin- 
ing. Pre-registration is highly recommended to 
assure a pre-assigned, numbered spot on the 
paved area. Everyone wanting to participate will 
get a spot. However, the paved-area, numbered 
spots may sell out during the pre-registration pe- 
riod. At that point we will start assigning num- 
bered spots on the grass on the Thruway side of 
the parking lot. We are asked to confine market 
activity to designated areas only and to avoid the 
NY State Thruway right-of-way. 


The Flea Market will run only in conjunction with 
the Conference dates, from Thursday morning to 
Saturday afternoon. No Flea Market sales will 
take place at the hotel parking lot prior to Thurs- 
day. The Flea Market area will be open only for 
setup by registered vendors on Wednesday from 
3 p.m. to 7 p.m. Selling is not permitted at this 
time. Otherwise it will be closed and patrolled 
until the market opens for business at 6 a.m. 
Thursday. Non-Conference flea marketing is pro- 
hibited by both RIT inn and our Special Use Per- 
mit from the Town of Henrietta. No items con- 
taining mercury may be offered for sale. 


2008 ANNUAL CONFERENCE — EASY REFERENCE 


For Wednesday evening, Aug. 20 and Sunday, Aug. 24 activities, see AWA Conference Agenda. 


10:30 a.m.- 
1 p.m. 


THURSDAY 
AUGUST 21 


Flea Market Opens Flea Market 


Registration; 
Book Fair 


10 a.m. Radios in 
Canada 


Members’ 
Forum 


FRIDAY 
AUGUST 22 


Registration; 
Book Fair; 
Old Equipment 
Contest Check-in 


Authors & Editors 
Contest Judging 


Pre-1912 
Apparatus 


Television 
1927-1935 


SATURDAY 
AUGUST 23 


SUNDAY 
AUGUST 24 


Flea Market 


Registration; 
Book Fair; 
Auction Preview; 
Contest Pickup 


Vacuum Tube 
Auction 


Paper Collectibles 


Auction / Main Auction 


Contest Viewing 


History of 
Radar 


Shortwave & 
Longwave Report 


Review of 
Amateur Ops. 


European 
Radios 


Main Auction Check-in 


Until 5:00 p.m. 


Key & Telegraph 
Seminar 


7:30 p.m. Moonlight 
Restorations 


AWA Museum & Annex 
Open; Old Equipment 


Contest Check-in 


Ladies’ 
Brunch 


Auction Stops; 


General Auction 
Continues 


Museum Open 
2-5 p.m. 


Auction Pickup 
and Payout 


Social Hour 


Annual Awards 
Banquet 


Contest Viewing; 
Auction Preview 


Contest Pickup 


THE OLD EQUIPMENT CONTEST 
2008 AWA CONFERENCE 


International Radio, or radio from other nations. 

A great many books and TV programs exist on 
the development of radio technology, manufactur- 
ing, and broadcasting in the United States. There are 
other equally good works on the history of radio in 
England and Europe. But radio always was and is a 
worldwide phenomena, and even the smallest na- 
tions have a radio history waiting to be revealed. It is 
our hope to bring some of the radio-related stories, 
histories, and artifacts from far away places to the 
forefront this year. 

In some nations, the stories are ones of tight gov- 
ernment control over transmitters and sometimes re- 
ceivers as well. But in other nations, entire industries 
sprang up to build radios and provide programming 
adapted for markets entirely different from those in 
the U.S. Where domestic radio production was not 
feasible, export models from the U.S., Europe, and 
Japan were usually available. Export radios are them- 
selves an interesting subject for study because they 
are sometimes significantly different than the prod- 
ucts made by the same companies for their home 
markets. 

Another aspect of international radio is the pro- 
gramming that was presented. While broadcasting in 
the U.S. has always been on a commercial basis, 


Ti: theme of this year’s conference and contest is 


THEME EQUIPMENT CATEGORIES 


1. AMERICAS (CANADA, MEXICO, CENTRAL AND 


SOUTH AMERICA) 


A. Pre-1900 to 1920 C. World War II 
B. 1920 to 1940 D. Postwar 

2. EUROPE 
A. Pre-1900 to 1920 C. World War II 
B. 1920 to 1940 D. Postwar 

3. ASIA 
A. Pre-1900 to 1920 C. World War II 
B. 1920 to 1940 D. Postwar 

4. AFRICA 
A, Pre-1900 to 1920 C. World War II 
B. 1920 to 1940 D. Postwar 

5. AUSTRALIA 
A. Pre-1900 to 1920 C. World War II 
B. 1920 to 1940 D. Postwar 

THEME DISPLAY CATEGORIES 
¢ Americas ° Asia 
(except U.S.) © Africa 
e Europe e Australia 


Everywhere Else 


most other countries have—or until recently had— 
controlled broadcasting, either directly by their gov- 
ernments or through quasi governmental agencies. 
Until recently, nearly every nation that considered it- 
self advanced was broadcasting its points of view to 
listeners in other nations within reach of short wave. 
While language, time, and distance make much of 
this programming inaccessible to us today, there are 
still opportunities to create interesting displays. For 
example, a map of the world showing which nations 
have commercial broadcasting, direct government 
controlled broadcasting, or quasi-governmental sys- 
tems could be interesting, especially if it showed the 
changes over the last 20 years or so. 

Our Theme Equipment Categories will be orga- 
nized by continent and age this year. Any radio-re- 
lated artifacts may be entered in these categories, 
such as receivers, transmitters, tubes, parts, and test 
equipment. The equipment may be “consumer,” 
commercial, military, amateur, or homebrew. The 
only requirement is that the items must be connected 
to the continent in which they are entered because 
they were made there, sold there, or used there. A 
separate category will be set aside for advertising, 
programming, and other displays. 

Our standard contest categories are open to all 
entries, foreign and American. 


THE STANDARD RECEIVER CATEGORIES 


6. PASSIVE RECEIVERS 
Any detecting device, not including vacuum tubes or 
solid state amplifying devices, whose purpose is to 
convert radio energy into intelligible signals. 


7. 1920s SUPERHET RECEIVERS 
Any 1920s receiver that employees the superheterodyne 
circuit can be entered here. 


8. 1920s TUNED RF RECEIVERS 
During the 20s the TRF set was one of the most widely 
produced. It was sold in kit form, factory assembled or 
built from plans in a magazine. This is where you would 
enter a Freshman Masterpiece, an AK 20 etc. 


9. 1920s REGENERATIVE AND 
REFLEXED RECEIVERS 
Many manufacturers employed different circuits to im- 
prove the receiving capabilities of their radios. The 
regen and reflex are two of many circuits that were 
used. Bring in a fine example of this type of radio. 


10. 1930S AND 1940S CATHEDRALS, TOMBSTONES 
AND CONSOLES 
These are probably the best known of the antique 


radios. Just about everyone remembers someone in their : 
family having one. So bring in that Philco 90 or any other : 


cathedral, tombstone or console radio. We will split the 
category if enough entries show up. 


11. RADIOS IN DISGUISE 


Entries here can range from an end-table radio to a lamp 


radio. There are many different styles and variations. Some : 
fine examples would be a Porto bar radio, Melody Cruiser : 


ship radio, or any radio made to look like something else. 


12. PORTABLE RADIOS 


Any battery-operated portable radio may be entered in this 
category. We may split the category into decades so a tran- 
sistor set does not compete with a 1920s tube set. So bring 
in an early portable radio from the twenties to a Zenith 
Transoceanic from the fifties or sixties. 


13. SPEAKERS 
A. HORN 


Any sound reproduction device can be entered here as 
long as it employs a horn or bell for sound amplification. 


B. CONE 


When radio sets obtained greater power output levels the 
magnetic speaker unit was designed with large surface 
areas for better sound reproduction. There are many fine 
examples of this type of speaker. i.e. Tower Adventurer, 
Western Electric, or... 


. TEST EQUIPMENT 


There were many makers of test gear. A short list would in- 
clude Supreme, Superior, Hickok, Weston, Read-Rite, Gen- 
eral Radio, Simpson, Rider, RCA, and too many others to 


list. So surprise us, bring in the unusual or the common. 
Last year, some 1930s German test equipment showed up. 


. TUBES 


In this category you can display a single tube or a collec- 
tion. There should be a common theme for your display, 
such as historical significance, technological break- 
through, etc. The display should tell a story. 


. TELEVISION 
. MECHANICAL 


Bring in a scanning disk or a mirror screw set. It can be 
original or a modern replica. 


B. ELECTRONIC 


This is the category to enter any television set. It can be black- 
and-white or color, kit or factory. 


THE AMATEUR RADIO CATEGORIES 


17. SPARK TRANSMITTERS & ARTIFACTS. 3 
Do not hesitate to enter a major piece of spark equipment : 


if you think it is rare or historically significant. 


18. VACUUM TUBE TRANSMITTERS AND RECEIVERS. 


Some of the sets for this class are old, some not so old, 
most are home-built. While the predominant entries have 
been amateur-constructed, commercial gear equipment is 
welcome. This year we are going to split the category in 
two. 


A. HOME BREW 
B. COMMERCIAL 


— Given for excellence in 
ing transmitting equip 


Ralph O. William 


Recognizes the informat 


__ ity of an exhibit in the cont 
teenie, 


Thompson Best of Show 
_ Awarded in honor of early amat 
- Thompson, W1MPP, for the top 
Old Equipment Contest at the Ann 
ONC 
_ People’s Choice — 
Awarded to the entry that 
favorable votes from attendees an 
~ the contest. All entries ir 
eligible for this award 


ding display: 


se 


THE CRAFTSMAN CATEGORIES 


L RESTORATION OF APPEARANCE 


The purpose of this category is to display examples of re- 
building and refinishing the cabinets and containers used 
to house radio receivers. There is no requirement for a par- 
ticular kind or size of set to be entered. A description of 
the work done will be considered an important part of the 
entry. The critical element is the appearance of the radio, 
including woodwork, escutcheons, dials, knobs and other 
visual details 


. RESTORATION OF OPERATION. 


This is the category for those craftsmen who artfully sub- 
stitute modern components for old failures. The new elec- 
trolytic in the old can is an excellent example. Another is 


the transistorized tube. Perhaps the replacement of pot- | __ 


metal parts by silver-gray-colored epoxy castings has been 
accomplished by one of us. If so, please bring in the set 
that incorporates that restoration. Your entry should be 
accompanied by documentation showing the basis of the 
update that preserves the quality of the original. 


. NEW OR REBUILT. 


We encourage entries that show the conference atten- 


dees how substitutions and reconstructions would pro- | — 


vide vital parts or pieces. We also encourage craftsmen 
who have made an old function come alive again to bring 
in their work for review. Do you remember the Federal re- 
ceiver that was entered several years ago and the operat- 


ing Marconi coherer detector from the year before last? 
We want to continue that tradition so enter your retro- | 
spective designs and your reconstructions. There is no re- 


quirement for particular devices or circuits. 
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Fig. 2. The cleaned resistance wire back in place 
on the rheostat body. 


wire mounted in a fixture to hold the turns apart. 
The fixture was made from %" brass brazing rod 
with a “peewee clip” soldered in place on each end. 

The washing soda solution (4 cup sodium car- 
bonate per gallon of water) was placed in a shallow 
glass baking dish and the fixture was held in po- 
sition by clamping the clip lead wire holding the 
fixture. A sheet lead anode about 1/4" wide x 6" 
long was placed in the bottom of the dish. 

The current was set to 200 mA which required 
approximately 3V. This condition was run for 20 
hours, after which the element was removed and 
rinsed in hot water. The wire was then dried with 
compressed air while being held in the fixture. 

A wooden dowel was turned to the ID of the 
coil with a taper for the one end (this taper is a 
critical part of the rheostat design). The coil was 
mounted on the dowel and again spread out and 
held in place with a tack at each end on the coil. 
It was then brushed with a fine stainless wire 
wheel. The inside of the coil had to remain “<as- 


is” because I could not see any way to clean it. 

After remounting the coil on the rheostat 
body, I had a reasonably nice unit for the General 
Radio amplifier module. Figure 2 shows the re- 
assembled rheostat. 

Here is another case of bad mica capacitors 
from John Kaetz (Bessemer, AL): 

1948 Arvin 250-P received very poorly in 

spite of its 1U4 RF stage. The tubes all 
checked good. Feeding an IF signal into the grid 
of the 1R5 oscillator/mixer showed the IF stages 
to be functioning well, but from the grid of the RF 
amplifier gain was down by a factor of about 10. 

The plate and screen of the RF stage are each 
fed via 6.8 k ohm resistors, and a voltage check 
showed almost no drop across them, meaning 
the 1U4 wasn’t conducting. 

A bias check was next. The voltage at pin 7 of the 
1U4 was 6 volts and at pin | was 4.6 volts which is 
normal, but the control grid was only .8 volt, a net 
negative average of -4.5 volts at the grid which will 
cut this sharp cut-off pentode completely off. 

AVC in this set is applied only to the RF stage 
and is fed via a 3.3 megohm resistor from the de- 
tector and has a .05 uF bypass. The detector side 
of the 3.3 meg. measured 2.89 volts and the AVC 
side measured .8 volt. The resistor was correct and 
the bypass was changed with no improvement. 

Noting that the return side of the grid winding 
of the oscillator coil was connected to the AVC 
bus, the only possible current path to affect the 
AVC bus was from the negative voltage on the 
oscillator grid and only if the 50 pF Micamold 
capacitor coupling the grid to the coil was leak- 
ing. That is exactly what was wrong. Replacing 
the capacitor restored the set to good operation. 

One rarely encounters leaky mica capacitors, 
but this is an unusual circuit. It goes to show that 
we should take nothing for granted. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVER, 
continued from page 27 


radio. The circuit includes an alignment jack for 
a 10 mA meter located on the rear deck. The in- 
structions are to tune for a minimum reading, not 
the usual maximum. 

Finally, two FT-243 WWII crystals in the 80 
meter amateur band were located. Using 
adapters, these were plugged into two of the five 
sockets, and the RF and antenna circuits peaked 
on noise. The signal generator confirmed that 
they were working as designed. 

Some final comments. This radio is somewhat 
unusual in that it is a simple design, intended to 
be used under very tough conditions. The high 
serial numbers suggest that a lot of them were 
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produced, and Lane Upton told the writer that the 
Kaar factory had a work force of 135 at the time 
he left. So it would seem that, for a number of 
years, John Kaar had a very productive company 
with an extensive product line. However, very lit- 
tle advertising or promotion has turned up. Per- 
haps Kaar had enough orders to fill without ac- 
tively marketing his products. 

Our sincere thanks to all-who contributed to 
this effort to bring an unusual radio and little- 
known company to your attention. We are still 
looking for other Kaar products as well as other 
Series 25 receivers. As always, comments are 
welcome. (w2dgb@arrl.net) The circuit diagram 
received from Hugh Miller will be published on 
our web site www.antiquewireless.org. Click on 
“Special Downloads.” 
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BREADBOARDING 


EDITED BY DICK PARKS, 2620 LAKE RIDGE CT., OAKTON, VA 22124 
E-MAIL: rparks9@cox.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


The Dynatron Oscillator—Part 2 


ack in January, we looked at 
B the Dynatron oscillator in the 

light of ““modern” knowledge, 
beginning with a OST article from the 
February 1930 issue (1). At the time 
there were a few production radios 
that used Dynatrons, usually with a 
type 24 tube—a tetrode with the un- 
usual hump or kink in its plate char- 
acteristic curves (Figure 1). 

In the region between points A and 
B, the tube actually shows a negative 
resistance. Throughout this region, 
the screen grid is more positive than 
the plate, so it attracts not only elec- 
trons from the filament but also sec- 
ondary electrons emitted from the 
plate. You can see that the power in- 
volved in such an oscillator is pretty 
low: with grid #1 grounded, the plate would 
swing maybe 40 volts while the oscillatory cur- 
rent might be one and a half milliamps peak-to- 
peak. Any kind of load at all on such a plate cir- 
cuit would have to be light. 

At first I tested a type 24, and found I could get 
a peak output swing of 85 volts for B+ of 120 
volts and the plate at 45 volts. Typically for all 
the hookups I tried, tank voltage decreased for 
plate voltages above and below a certain value. 

Next I tried a 46, a power tube with two con- 
centric grids. This 5-pin tube worked great. For 
any B+ from 90 to 120 volts, my lashup would 
take off with plate voltages between 30 and 70. 
So I beefed up the bread- 
board for more power and 
went hunting for frequen- 
cies. Figure 2 shows my 
hookup. 

I stuck with the 46 be- 
cause I had several and 
wouldn’t miss a couple if 
I fried a grid or two— 
they do get red at certain 
power levels. On my 
breadboard baseplate I 
can change parts around 
easily, but the tube socket 
is screwed down and by- 
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Fig. 1. Plate characteristic curves for Type 24 tube.Fig. 1. 
Plate characteristic curves for Type 24 tube. 


pass caps have short leads. I made provision 
for different grounded RF tanks, coupled to the 
shunt-fed dynatron plate through a mica 
capacitor. 

The first thing I did was to run a set of curves 
on the tube to see how they compared with the 24 
tetrode. The smoothed curves I got are shown as 
Figure 3. At 200 volts on the second grid (and it 
gets red), plate voltage swing can be as much as 
90 volts, while plate current varies from 18 to 
about 36 ma. 

That looks to me like a source resistance of 
2500 ohms, so if a load of 2500 for a match were 
somehow achieved, you’d expect as much as 45 


Fig. 2. Hookup for testing Type 46 tube. 
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volts across the load and there- 
fore an “output” power of 
maybe 800 milliwatts. That’s 
comparable with the power 
level expected from a 46 oper- 
ating Class A — the tube man- 
ual says 1.25 watts at a B+ of 
250 volts. 

However, we don’t want red 
grids, so I confined my final 
tests to 150 volts or less. In my 
breadboard the RF choke was 
16 turns of #30 wire on a 14" 
inch form. I found that almost 
any tank I tried, including a 
two-foot copper pipe with a 
coaxial wire running through 
it, would produce strong oscil- 
lations up to 6 MHz. 

Remembering my days of 
building multicoupler cavities with expensive 
vacuum variables at one end, it seemed to me 
that my pipe should have been resonant ’way 
above 6000 kHz. Sure enough, when it was dis- 
connected, the tube took off and ran at about 
11450 kHz with nothing in the plate circuit but 
strays and the self-resonant choke. I then loaded 
the output with a tangle of clip leads strewed 
over the bench; the frequency dropped to about 
5600 and a 15k resistor was a power match. Out- 
put swing was 50 volts peak-to-peak. 

Is this how the dynatron was discovered? Was 
deForest confused by the strange behavior of his 
tubes when, unknown to him, his experiments 
with unusual combinations of grid and plate 
voltages led to dynatron operation and oscilla- 
tions where he expected amplification? Did stray 
capacitances and the odd coil on his bench get 
together and spray RF all over the place as wires 
and people moved around? 

I fooled around with different RF choke coils 
and found that the tube would reach 18400 kHz 
in my setup. However, I was beginning to feel 
like Mohammed Ulysses Fips, with another use- 
less circuit on his hands. (“Mohammed Ulysses 
Fips” was the pen name used by the legendary 
Hugo Gernsback when writing the facetious 
April Fool’s Day article that appeared over the 
years in his publications—mfe) But then I real- 
ized that the dynatron had led to the development 
of the magnetron — a most practical device. 

Imagine a diode in a magnetic field. That field 
will make electrons spiral to the plate instead of 
flowing straight, and because their speed is fi- 
nite, they can be made to swirl, eddy, and bunch 
together as they pass discontinuities in the geom- 
etry of the anode. As developed, magnetrons 
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Fig. 3. Plate PR iio curves ies Type 46 tube. 


have rounded cavities that are resonant to the 
electron motion, and high levels of very high fre- 
quency RF energy can be coupled out to a load 
by links or probes. 

The first simple two-pole magnetrons were 
developed in the 1920s by Albert Hull at General 
Electric’s Research Laboratories in Schenec- 
tady, as an outgrowth of his work on the mag- 
netic control of vacuum tubes. Hull was trying to 
work around tube patents held by deForest, 
whose tubes all operate by electrostatic control, 
as we have seen. And Mr. Hull was apparently 
the discoverer of the Dynatron. Reference (1) 
cites Hull’s paper in IRE’s February 1918 issue 
(2) as the first mention of the device, and an- 
other article came along four years later. But do 
I dare to fool around with magnetrons in this col- 
umn? 

Finally, here’s a communication from an old- 
timer(3) that says it all about the Dynatron: 
“Back in the days of tube TV, the horizontal out- 
put stage (usually a 6BQ6) would go dynatron 
on the flyback rebound (Barkhausen oscillation) 
and make vhf noise bars on the screen. We used 
to stick a magnet on the tube to sort of stop the 
oscillation.” Did that magnet interrupt the elec- 
trons being knocked off the plate, steering them 
into a detour away from the more positive screen 
grid while the plate had gone low during the fly- 
back interval? 


REFERENCES 


1. “The Dynatron,” W.H. Newbold, OST, 
February 1930, p.33 

2. ibid, first paragraph 

3. E-mail from Mr. Tom Sokir 
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BY RICHARD T. AMMON 


SUPERHETERODYNE-PLUS- TRF 
RECEIVERS 


This is Rick’s fourth superheterodyne article in 
the Journal. His first one, “How a Judge Un- 
locked the Superheterodyne Circuit,” appeared 
in the July, 2004 issue. The second, which was 
the first in a planned series of three and titled 
“The Rise and Fall of the Superheterodyne Cir- 
cuit,’ ran in the January, 2008 issue. The second 
article in the series, “Superhets That Were a Lit- 
tle Different!” appeared in the April, 2008 issue. 
Now we’re pleased to bring you the third, and 
final, article in the series. To access Rick’s many 
resources for superheterodyne identification and 
research, visit www.superhets.info—MFE. 


f the over seven hundred twenty-five su- 
() perheterodyne brands, models, and varia- 

tions from 1918 to 1930 documented by 
this author, the circuits of the hybrid “superhet 
plus TRF” receivers were the most intriguing. 

In the mid-1920s, radio designers 
were obsessed with finding the ideal 
receiver—one that would work, at its 
peak, on all frequencies for both dis- 
tant and local stations. When it came 
to the superheterodyne, distance was 
no problem, but local signals could 
be. They might be distorted and, de- 
pending upon the set, come in at 
more than one spot on the dial, inter- 
fering with other broadcast stations. 

On the other hand, non-super- 
heterodyne sets were extremely disappointing 
distance getters. For example, The Tuned Radio 
Frequency and Neutrodyne circuits were excel- 
lent at gathering local signals, but lacked the ca- 
pability to reach out for the distant ones. So, 
some designers thought, why not combine the su- 
perheterodyne and the TRF circuits, creating the 
best of both worlds? 

What distinguished these hybrid sets from the 
typical 1920s superhets was evident on the front 
panel. To be efficient, these hybrids needed the 
typical tuned radio frequency stages and, there- 
fore, their associated front-panel tuning capaci- 
tors. Most of these superhet hybrids had three tun- 


ing dials just as would a standard TRF, but not all 
these dials were used together in the TRF section. 

Developers created at least eleven of these 
Jekyll and Hyde receivers. Remler sold parts to 
build the “Infradyne,” which was easily con- 
verted to a hybrid set. The next year they intro- 
duced the “DX Infradyne” with no modifications 
necessary. The “New 1929 Infradyne” was pur- 
chased through Remler’s Radio Constructor 
Corporation. Plans to build Remler’s “Modified 
Shielded Grid 115 K.C. Super Combination” ap- 
peared in a popular radio magazine. Leo Fenway 
introduced plans for his “Everyman’s Receiver,” 
while Camfield Radio Manufacturing sold parts 
for their Super Selective Models “Nine,” “Nine 
Revised,” and “Ten.” William Utz shared his 
own custom receiver. Edwin Turner marketed 
his hybrid and Dana Adams provided plans for 
his “Model 1-2-3.” These combination radios 


were the talk of the industry from May 1926 
through the summer of 1929, with the Turner 
being the first on the market. 

Opening the lid of a hybrid revealed the criss- 
cross of wiring that one might expect when two 
very different circuits are morphed into one 
radio. These two circuits were generally very 
carefully laid out and well shielded. A major 
clue to identifying a combo set was a panel 
switch that allowed operation of either the TRF 
or the superhet at the owner’s choosing. 

For local reception, the user switched the set 
to complete the wiring for the TRF section. In- 
side, a tunable RF stage, a detector with a 


CHEYENNE AREA CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU, 121 WEST 15TH ST., 
CHEYENNE WYOMING, 82001, RICK@CHEYENNE.ORG 
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Schematic of the “Fenway” shows hybrid design. 


tunable input, and two stages of audio sprang to 
life to make up a typical four-tube TRF receiver 
using two of the front panel tuning dials. Perfect 
for nearby stations. 

If the user wanted to be adventurous, the 
switch was set for coast-to-coast reception. 
Changing it kept the first TRF stage as a tunable 
RF amplifier while the superhet’s “first detector,” 
used as the only detector in the TRF section, con- 
tinued to do its job. The variable oscillator, 
needed to generate an intermediate frequency, 
was turned on. Three intermediate frequency 


The 1927 Remler “DX Infradyne.” All Remler “DX” models 
were hybrids. 


stages and the ’second detector,” unused in the 
TRF configuration, were activated to amplify the 
heterodyned signal and strip off the audio, re- 
spectively. The last audio stages, of course, 
played themselves in this unusual scenario. All 
three tuning dials were in use. The radio enthusi- 
ast now had a powerful nine-tube 
superheterodyne to drag in signals 
from three thousand miles away. 

It should be noted not all Infra- 
dynes were hybrids; only the 
“Combination Set” promoted in 
radio magazines of the times and 
the “DX” models were switchable. 
But all the hybrids operated gener- 
ally as described above. Collectors 
should look for wiring changes in 


The 1927 
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“Langhorne” was a hybrid built from a magazine 
construction article. 


the two earliest Infradyne models suggesting an 
upgrade to the Combination Set. The Remler 
“Modified Shield Grid 115 K. C. Super” was an- 
other example of a typical superhet converted 
into a hybrid by way of a magazine article. 

Not all three-dial superhets were hybrids. In 
order to improve selectivity and to buffer the 
mixing process, companies came out with 
schematics and parts adding a stage of tuned 
radio frequency to the front end of their standard 
superhets. Others of that arrangement, using off- 
the-shelf parts, were built strictly from construc- 
tion articles in popular magazines. A 
few of the twenty-two this author has 
documented were the “Langhorne,” 
the “Haynes-Griffin Deluxe,” the 
“Fourier,” the “Sleeper Seven,” and 
two “Radio World (magazine) Super 
Sixes,” both appearing from the out- 
side to be small TRFs. 

The “Baby Heterodyne,” the 
“E.I.S. Armstrong Super,” the “Gold- 
smith Five Tube Super,” and the 
“Uniradio Super-Unidyne” had front 
panels loaded with four tuning dials. 
The latter used dials “which tune to- 
gether,” as their ads asserted, and had an addi- 
tional seven filament controls and a tap switch! 

Apparently, it could be set up as a 5, 6, 7, or 8 
tube set. The advertising bragged it was a three 
tube Super with two stages of TRF amplification 

(continued on page 45) 
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BY ERIC P. WENAAS 


RESTORING AN AR-1375 
RADIOLA CONCERT RECEIVER 


n the course of photographing images for my 
recent book Radiola', it was necessary to re- 
store a number of radios. Some required only 
relatively minor changes, but a few needed more 
aggressive work. One of the latter was the Radiola 
Concert AR-1375 crystal set manufactured by 
Wireless Specialty for RCA in 1922. This set is of 
particular interest to the collector and historian be- 
cause it was the first mass-produced radio sold by 
RCA to carry the now-ubiquitous Radiola trade 
name. It is also one of the rarest and most valuable 
of all early RCA broadcast radio receivers. 
I originally undertook this restoration because I 
could not locate an original receiver to photograph 
for the book, not even one that had been properly 


Fig. 1. Knobs, pointers and logos ready for instal- 
lation on the panel of the reconstructed AR-1375. 


Fig. 2. Parts for the AR-1375 detector were taken 
from a Wireless Specialty Cleartone Radio Con- 
cert Detector like this one. 


restored. Fortunately, after an exhaustive search— 
and just before the book was published—I was 
able to locate a collector who had what I believe to 
be an original AR-1375. While it-is the only one 
that I found to be correct, I am sure there must be 
others. This collector graciously supplied pho- 
tographs for inclusion in the book, which I also 
used to help with my then-ongoing restoration pro- 
ject. One of these photographs—the interior of an 
original Radiola Concert crystal set—appears on 
page 157 of my book. 

Original AR-1375 crystal sets are extremely 
rare today because almost all were converted by 
Wireless Specialty in 1923 to the “Radiola Spe- 
cial.” That set was a regenerative receiver made 
by integrating a UV-199 tube onto the AR-1375 
chassis in lieu of the crystal detector. Conse- 
quently, the starting point for this restoration was 
a Radiola Special, completely stripped down to 
the original AR-1375 panel—including removal 
of the metal Radiola Special panel which cleverly 
covered the original AR-1375 dielectric panel. 

All of the components used in this restoration 
were original Wireless Specialty components ex- 
cept for the bus wire, two disks with the inter- 
leaved RC logo used on the knobs, and the two 
metal pointers. The metal pointers and the two 
disks, cast from the original and shown in Figure 
1, were supplied by a fellow collector. 

All of the components except the RC logo 
disks, the large knob and metal pointers and the 
crystal detector assembly can be found on Radi- 
ola Specials. The knobs and pointers are used on 
other Wireless Specially equipment such as the 
IP-503 Loading Unit; the crystal detector assem- 
bly is found on stand-alone Wireless Specialty 
Radio Concert detectors such as the one shown 
in Figure 2. Both the loading unit and the Radio 
Concert detector occasionally appear in the auc- 
tion market on the Internet. 

A schematic diagram for the original crystal 
set, reproduced here as Figure 3, appears on page 
three of the Operating Instructions. The manu- 
facturer’s diagram follows the physical layout of 
the components and wiring as viewed from the 
rear, so I began the restoration using this dia- 
gram for the wiring plan. However, after later 
obtaining photographs of the original set, certain 
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Fig. 3. Schematic diagram of the AR-1375 from 
the Wireless Specialty Instruction Manual. It fol- 
lows the physical layout of the components and 
wiring when viewed from the rear. 


adjustments to the wiring were necessary. 

This crystal set is actually quite simple with 
only five interior electrical components: a vari- 
ometer, three capacitors, and a switch. The two ca- 
pacitors shown on the left side of the diagram were 
manufactured as a single unit with three leads. 

To begin the restoration, everything not 
needed for the final configuration was removed 
from the AR-1375 panel including the wiring. 
Two holes drilled in the front panel during the 
conversion to a Radiola Special by Wireless 
Specialty were filled with epoxy. One of these 
was directly behind the crystal detector handle; 
the other just over the Station Tuning Dial. A 
very small amount of white lettering marred by 
the second hole was then touched up. 

The two capacitors were remounted in their 
proper places on each side of the switch, and the 
binding posts and crystal detector were installed 
on the front panel. The set was then rewired 
using bus wire with a square cross section simi- 
lar to the original. As mentioned, the wiring was 
later modified to conform to the photographs of 
the original set. Finally, the knobs were secured 
on the shafts of the wavelength switch and tun- 
ing variometer with screws, and the RC logo 
disks were inserted in recesses on the faces of the 
knobs to cover the screws. 

It is interesting to note that the set appearing 
in the photograph on page two of the Operating 
Instructions, which is apparently a pre-produc- 
tion unit, has the RC logo disk on the lower knob 
rotated 90 degrees relative to the pointer as com- 
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Fig. 4. The exterior of the restored AR- 
1375 is virtually indistinguishable from 
the original—except for small blemishes 
associated with the filling of two holes 
(see text). 


Fig. 5. The interior of the reconstructed AR-1375 
is virtually identical in appearance to the origi- 
nal appearing on page 157 of Radiola. 


pared to the production units, a photograph of 
which can be seen in RCA’s catalog Radio En- 
ters the Home published in 1922. The logo posi- 
tions on the restored set follow those of the pho- 
tograph in the RCA catalog which matches those 
on the original set owned my fellow collector— 
but not the photograph on page two of the Wire- 
less Specialty Instructions. 

The exterior of the resulting restoration shown 
in Figure 4 is virtually indistinguishable from the 
original, except for the tell-tale blemishes result- 
ing from filling the previously-mentioned holes, 
which can be observed only by someone who 
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knows exactly where to look. The interior of the set, shown in 
Figure 5, is also virtually identical to the interior of the original 

AR-1375 appearing in Radiola. The interior of a Radiola Spe- 
cial is shown in Figure 6 to illustrate the substantial differ- 
ences between a Special used as a starting point for this 


project and the restored AR-1375. 


REFERENCE 


1 Eric P. Wenaas, Radiola: The Golden Age of RCA, 1919-1929 
(Sonoran Publishing, LLC, Chandler Arizona, 2007.) 


Figure 6. The interior of the Radiola Special, which was 
used as a starting point for this restoration project, is 
significantly different than that of the AR-1375. 


We record the passing of the following AWA members with deep regret. 


HERB K. FREDRICKSON, VA3HKF, 79, 
(12-27-07) a graduate of Queen’s University 
(Kingston, Ontario), was employed as a Mining 
Engineer. His work took him to New Caledo- 
nia, Nicaragua, and Ireland and across Canada.. 
He was a regular at AWA conferences and col- 
lected many fine Canadian antique radios. He 
and Robert P. Murray authored “Radios of the 
Canadian Independent Telephone Co., Lim- 
ited,” which was published in Antique Radio 
Classified, March 2000. Fredrickson was a res- 
ident of Owen Sound, Ontario. (Thanks to Paul 
Bohlander, W3VVS) 


TOLBERT V. PROWELL, W3URG, 73, 
(12-6-07) was a retired Power Line Certifier 
for the Pennsylvania State Public Utilities 
Commission. He was the co-founder of the 
Railways to Yesterday, Rockhill Trolley Mu- 
seum in Rockhill Furnace, PA. He was a 
member of the Antique Wireless Association, 
Radio Club of America, Ham Radio Club of 
Harrisburg, Baltimore Trolley Museum and 
the Friends of East Broad Top Railroad. 
(Thanks to Geoffrey Bourne) 


Please submit all information about members who have become Silent Keys to Charles S. Griffen, 
WIGYR, 1225 New Britain Avenue, West Hartford, CT 06110-2405. Silent Key notifications must 
confirm the person’s death by one of the following means: a letter from a family member, a copy 
of a newspaper obituary notice, a copy of a death certificate, a letter from the family lawyer or the 
executor or mail returned by the U.S. Postal Service marked “Deceased.” 
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JOHN ROLLINS, W1FPZ, 84, (3-18-08) re- 
tired petroleum geologist, was editor of the 
AWA Journal’s “Amateur Radio” column. For 
additional information, please see Tim Walker’s 
tribute to John in this issue’s ““Amateur Radio.” 


LANE UPTON, 81, (5-22-08) was born in 
central California. By age 19 he held an FCC 
First Class Radiotelephone license. During 
the mid 1950s Upton served as a Design En- 
gineer on land-mobile radios at Kaar Engi- 
neering in Palo Alto. He was a principal in the 
1960 start-up of Delcon Corporation, later ac- 
quired by Hewlett-Packard. He then went to 
Eitel-McCullough, Inc. in San Carlos, trans- 
ferring in 1964 to their Salt Lake City plant as 
a Production and Test Engineer for planar tri- 
odes and X-ray tubes. Upton became manager 
of the test lab before retiring in 1987. He was 
an expert restorer of battery radios, especially 
Crosleys, as well as clocks and scientific in- 
struments. He wrote at least 13 articles for the 
antique radio and tube press, providing par- 
ticularly valuable insights on tube issues. 
Lane was a 38-year member of the AWA. 
(Thanks to Butch Nielson and Ludwell A. 
Sibley, KB2EVN) 
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The 2008 Early Television Convention 


By Dave Sica 
davesica@juno.com 


he sixth Early Television Convention was 

held on May 2, 3 and 4 at the Early Televi- 

sion Museum in Hilliard, Ohio. This event 
continues to be pretty much the center of the uni- 
verse as far as early television history goes, and it 
Just seems to keep getting better and better. There 
was the usual assortment of quality seminar talks, 
offering a concentrated dose of highly focused 
television history presentations that you just can’t 
get anywhere else. There were museum tours pro- 
viding hours of captivating exhibits, whether you 
were a first time attendee marveling at the sheer 
breadth of the collection or a returning specialty 
collector checking to see what’s new since last 
year. And there was much more. 


The Auction 

The big highlight this year was the auction of 
the Dave Johnson collection. Dave, who was one 
of the most respected members of the collecting 
community and a force behind the creation of the 
Early Television Convention, passed away re- 


convention. 
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The 1948 RCA TV production van made its debut at the 


Steve McVoy working on his presentation. 


cently. Steve McVoy of the Early Television 
Foundation has been assisting Dave’s family in 
dispersing his extensive collection. A veritable 
mountain of items was offered at the auction, 
which took place on Saturday morning. 

The auction included dozens of sets, Ameri- 
can and European, most of which were in excel- 
lent cosmetic condition and many of which were 
restored and working. This was one of the largest 
auctions of collectible television items ever of- 
fered. The entire back wall of the 
auction area was filled with dozens 
of CRTs. 

Although the rarest and most 
valuable sets from the Johnson col- 
lection were being sold separately 
by the estate (for instance an RR- 
359 television reportedly sold pri- 
vately for $50,000), even the more 
common items offered at this auc- 
tion drew serious attention from the’ 
collectors. I noted that even the 
worst of Dave’s items seemed to be 
in much nicer shape than some of 
the best in mine (and I did manage 
to go home with one set that made 
a nice upgrade to my collection!) 

An NRI 3 kit TV attracted con- 
siderable interest. The museum has 
an example of this rare set on dis- 
play, but with only one of the two 
chassis. A postwar mirror-in-lid set 
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and a projection set were among the 
items offered, as well as some nice 
examples of popular postwar RCA 
sets: a nice working 621TS, RCA’s 
first postwar set which was actually 
based on prewar designs, a 721TS 
which was a later 10" set similar to 
the 621, and a good looking 630TS 
usually acknowledged as the first 
mass-produced postwar television. 

There was spirited bidding on a 
number of working 7" suitcase sets, 
an Airline, a Tele-Tone and a Sen- 
tinel. There was also an RCA 8-PT- 
7031, a version in gray of that cute 
little red set on legs you see all over. An early 
postwar home-made set also drew considerable 
interest, but some of the most heated bidding was 
reserved for the Color-R-Tel adapter. This color 
converter came with a modern black-and-white 
monitor and was complete but in somewhat 
balky operating condition. After a quick on-site 
tune-up by color wheel expert Cliff Benham, the 
new owner of the Col-R-Tel went home with a 
nicely working system. 

The museum and one lucky bidder each be- 
came the owner of a not-yet-vintage gigantic 
screen rear three-CRT projection television sys- 
tem donated by Ron Steinberg’s Chicago-based 
company Rent-Com. Last but not least, the com- 
plete set of electronics from a developmental ver- 
sion of the first production color set from CBS, 
the RX-90, was offered for auction by the David 


The entire event was webcast in live video. 
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Some of the sets that were offered in the auction. 


Sarnoff Library and went home with a very 
happy bidder. Another collector noted that he had 
an extra cabinet for this set in his collection; 
hopefully the two have worked out a deal by now 
to make this extremely rare set whole. 

Total auction sales were $18,627 and the 
highest-priced items were: working Col-R-Tel 
$1,400; working RCA 621TS $1,400; CBS RX- 
90 chassis and CRT $1,375; 12AP4 substitute 
CRT $1,275; 9AP4 substitute CRT $800; 
Raleigh mirror in lid $899. 


Displays 

Another Convention highlight was one of the 
newest must-see displays at the museum, a com- 
plete CRT rebuilding setup donated by collector 
Roger Dreyfoos. The museum hopes to place the 
donated equipment into operation and keep the 
art of CRT rebuilding alive. Currently there is 
only one company in the United States, Hawk- 
eye Picture Tube Manufacturing, still providing 
CRT rebuilding services. 

Collector and amateur videographer Bob 
Galanter visited Hawkeye and spent three days 
documenting the process of rebuilding a CRT. 
The resultant program The Craft of Picture Tube 
Rebuilding premiered at the Convention and 
copies were available for purchase through the 
museum store. 

Finally, the long-awaited 1948 RCA televi- 
sion production van was featured in the mu- 
seum’s newest display area, a room actually built 
around the truck! The van is complete with most 
of its original equipment, including a full com- 
plement of TK-30 cameras and the microwave 
system. You can view a video tour of the van at 
www.sicaproductions.com/ETF2008. 


Seminars 


In Evolution and Development of Television in 
France, 1928-present, Al Germond offered a per- 
spective of the early years of television as they 
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appeared across the pond. James ONeal, always 
one to offer an exhaustively researched and thor- 
oughly captivating presentation, took the audi- 
ence on a tour of Broadcast Television Installa- 
tions from the Early 1940s Through the 1950s 
with a number of never-before-seen photos. 
Mike Banks, author of numerous books includ- 
ing “Crosley, Two Brothers and a Business Em- 
pire That Transformed the Nation,” presented a 
talk on Powel Crosley’s Role in Early Broad- 
casting, His Work in Early Television Develop- 
ment. Noted broadcast camera collector Chuck 
Pharis offered a framework of perspective for 
the Early Television Museum’s 1948 TV Truck 
with his talk RCA’s Mobile Television Vans. 
Alex Magoun, executive director of the David 
Sarnoff Library, presented a retrospective Tele- 
vision: A Life History. Lloyd McIntyre and 
Dwight Smith of The Museum of Radio and 
Technology in Huntington, West Virginia of- 
fered attendees an overview of that museum. 
And John Pinckney took the audience on a 
dizzying tour of Color TV’s Alphabet Soup: 
How NTSC Begat SECAM, PAL and Their 
Descendants. 


Webcast 


This Convention was also the first to be 


broadcast live on the Internet. Dave Sica, who 
has provided video documentation of each of the 
previous Conventions, produced a live video 
webcast of the entire event. Some four dozen at- 
tendees from around the world were followed 
Saturday from the beginning of the auction at 
10:00 a.m. through the end of the last presenta- 
tion at 5:00 p.m. Several archived video clips 
can be viewed at www.ustream.tv/earlytelevi- 
sion and www.sicaproductions.com/etf2008/. A 
DVD of of the entire event will eventually be 
available through the Early Television museum. 

One unexpected treat: the Friday evening cash 
bar was sponsored this year. Friend of the mu- 
seum Jerome Halphen had intended to fly in 
from Paris, France again for this year’s Conven- 
tion but due to illness in the family was not able 
to do so. Jerome elected to sponsor the bar as his 
contribution to the festivities. We raised a toast 
to Jerome’s much appreciated international ges- 
ture of goodwill. 

It’s worth noting that next year’s Early Tele- 
vision Convention will take place shortly after 
the long-awaited analog switchoff marking the 
end of over sixty years of NTSC broadcasting. 
At that time, ALL non-digital television re- 
ceivers will have become part of an earlier era in 
television broadcasting. 


SUPERHETERODYNE, continued from page 39 


and any form of audio desired. The copy went on 
to state that “TRF amplification plus oscillator 
action give all signals additional strength, re- 
gardless of distance. One stage IF amplification 
assures full volume and a clear, pure tone with- 
out distortion.” The Super-Unidyne was a 
strange concoction that was almost a superhet- 
TRF combo, but the developer missed the mark 
by not adding the switch. 

Though the idea was almost perfect for the 
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The 1924 Uniradio Super-Unidyne had four tuning dials, seven filament controls. 


times, the success of the hybrids was modest, at 
best—hampered by the expense associated with 
the more complex wiring and increased number 
of parts. However, the screen grid tube of late 
1927 delivered a higher degree of RF amplifica- 
tion, making both TRF and superhet sets more 
sensitive. The superhet-TRF combination 
disappeared before decade’s ended—going 
the way of the loose coupler and the spark gap 
transmitter. 
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John Rollins—Sadly a Silent Key 


By Tim Walker, W1GIG 


s most of you know, this will be the last 

column bearing John’s name. He passed 

away on March 18 of this year. It was 
eleven years ago that Bruce Kelly asked John to 
take over the Amateur Radio column in the O7B, 
since Bruce himself was winding down. 

John was a man of many talents and had a 
most interesting life. Because he was always so 
busy helping others, he rarely took time to talk 
about himself, so I am going to take this oppor- 
tunity to tell you a bit more about him. 

He was born in Guatemala of American par- 
ents. His father worked for United Fruit Com- 
pany (think bananas.) At an early age, his father 
died of malaria and his mother moved the family 
back to New England. John also lived with an 
aunt and, later, with his much older brother, an 
airline pilot, who lived on Long Island. 

As a teenager John discovered radio and his 
brother bought him a $5.00 two-tube regenera- 
tive radio kit to build. He built the kit, but it was 
another 6 months before he got another kit for the 
power supply. With the help of a ham who lived 
nearby, he got the radio working—which opened 
up a whole new world for him. 

John was in high school when his brother went 
with him to New York City to test for a ham li- 
cense at the FCC Field Office. For the next cou- 
ple of years he was active on 40 meter CW, using 
the regen receiver and a Hartley oscillator. 

At this point, World War II got in the way. 
John enlisted in the Army. He was trained in 
radio repair, shipped off to New Guinea, and as- 
signed to be a telephone lineman. The Army 
moved John steadily north to the Philippines and 
then to Japan before he was finally sent back to 
the States for discharge. 

John enrolled at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, where he discovered his love of geology. He 
liked it so much that he went on to get a Masters 
at the University of Nebraska and, several years 
later, a he received a Doctorate from the same in- 
stitution. While working for Chevron, he explored 
for oil in Africa, Madagascar, Spain, Denmark and 
many other countries including the U.S. 

In 1954, John went back to test for his expired 
ham license and received the call W1FPZ, which 
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BORG em ean. 


John Rollins at the 1994 Conference with his 
prize-winning 1925 MOPA transmitter. John 
Bohlander, W3VVS, is in the background. The 
transmitter has been gifted to the Museum by 
John’s estate. 


he held ever since. Later, he tested for a ham li- 
cense in Madagascar (in French) and in Uruguay 
(in Spanish). Not many of us have tested for our 
licenses in three languages! While in Madagascar 
he built many of the transmitters that are still in 
his shack. He even wound his own power and fil- 
ament transformers to get the voltages he wanted. 
John also discovered that he was an excellent 
pistol marksman, but decided that that his results 
could be substantially improved by reworking the 
guns. So he taught himself to be a gunsmith. His 
skills at woodworking, carving, machining, pre- 
cision casting of bullets and loading target shells 
were such that the activity became a major hobby 
business—pursued right up to recent months. 
John was a survivor. While in the Army he 
survived a major brush with a 3,300 volt power 
line and, later, a plane crash in Africa. Since John 
had to rely on small planes to get to his job sites, 
he then decided that he’d rather trust his own 
skills than rely on the oil company’s bush pilots. 
Back in the States, recuperating from his injuries, 
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he got a private pilot’s license, then went on to 
obtain a multi-engine commercial license with 
full instrument ratings. 

Just before he retired, he was working out of 
Denver and flying his own twin engine Queen 
Air to Maine to work on his retirement home. He 
even flew from Maine to the AWA conference 
one year, picking up Marshall Etter, W2ER from 
Long Island on the way. 

Preparing for retirement, John and his wife 
Liz doubled the size of their new home in Maine. 
As part of the project, John wanted reliable ham 
communications with his friends around the 
world. Limited by normal power regulations, he 
decided to build a BIG antenna. His final choice 
was a horizontal V beam aimed at the Southeast. 
The beam legs were 1,100 feet long and sup- 
ported on three 100 foot towers. 

Looking for wire strong enough to span the 
distance he ran across an ad for #6 phosphor 
bronze wire run by Marshall, W2ER, who had 
salvaged the wire when he was closing the RCA 
site at Rocky Point. The two men became fast 
friends and co-conspirators. 

Marshall provided quality parts left over from 
RCA and John, using his metal and woodwork- 
ing skills, customized the parts to suit his pro- 
jects. The result was a long series of radio pro- 
jects that he gave to friends with the caveat that 
they were required to use them on the air in 
AWA events. 

John had always been fascinated by the prod- 
ucts of Jerry Gross of New York City. He built a 
Gross replica transmitter for Marshall who used 
it for many years. Parker Heinemann, W1YG, 
found an original Gross and had John restore it 
along with the receiver, station monitor and an- 
tenna tuner. 

They set up an entry in the 1991 AWA contest 
that exactly duplicated a Gross ad from the 
1930s and took first place. After the conference 
John got a call from Bill Orr, who offered John 
his own Gross if John would restore it. That 
transmitter became part of John’s home station. 

Not satisfied with the Hartley oscillator, John 
discovered that if he used the Colpitts circuit 
with a split stator condenser and grounded rotor, 
he could eliminate the hand capacity effect. One 
of his last projects was to set up the tuned circuit 
for me and share several of his other construction 
secrets. The circuit is rock stable on 40 meters 
and when I get the rest of the bugs out and finish 
the cosmetics you will see it in the equipment 
contest at an AWA Conference. 

Thanks for the opportunity to fill you in on 
some of the less-well-known aspects of John’s 
life. It was an honor to know him and he will be 
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missed by all. I’m looking forward to seeing you 
at this year’s conference. 


Result of the 2008 OT DX Contest 
By Bruce Howes, W1UJR 


ello from your new OT DX contest man- 
He I received a total of six logs for this 

year’s event. A number of members were 
kind enough to write and explain their absence. 
I appreciated that and look forward to working 
you next year. 

For 2008, the highest total score went to Bob 
Vasilow, W2VDX with 18 points. Bob was run- 
ning a 1947 Supreme AF-100 transmitter and 
used a 1952 National HRO 60 for receiving. Bob 
thoughtfully enclosed an advertisement for the 
transmitter, clipped from the May 1947 issue of 
QST. The AF-100 is an interesting looking rig, 
covering 80-10 meters with a maximum power 
output of 100 watts. 

Even though participation for 2008 was down 
considerably from 2007’s total of 21 participants 
(I missed the contest myself!), I really appreci- 
ated the many handwritten notes and comments 
included with the log sheets. It sure was enjoy- 
able to read a little more about my fellow AWA 
members. 

We need your input and suggestions for mak- 
ing the OT DX contest more interesting and rel- 
evant. It could be changed to weekends and/or 
moved to different times or frequencies. Let’s 
hear what you think—this is your contest!! I’d be 
delighted to hear from you, via email or post. 

All of your suggestions will be discussed at 
the amateur meeting at this August’s AWA Con- 
ference in Rochester. So tell me what I can do to 
help you get on the air with the contest. Let’s 
make this an event we all look forward to each 
year! And thanks for your time and interest! 

73, Bruce 
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The Spirola Speaker 


he Spirola horn speaker was manufactured 
by the L. H. Donnell Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Ann Arbor, Michigan. It came in 
two versions. The “Concert” sold for $12.50 in 
1922 (in either mahogany or dark oak) and in- 
cluded an internal driver. The “Deluxe,” which 


sold for just $3.85 in black finish and $4.85 in 
mahogany finish, was simply a wooden tone 
chamber that amplified sound from the operator’s 
own pair of headphones. 

It is easy to tell the two types apart. The “Con- 


The Spirola’s Art Nouveau logo. 


eel with and without 


a” 


Deluxe 
user’s headset. 


Thea 
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Both the “Concert” (Pictured) and the “Deluxe” were 
featured in this 1922 ad. 


cert” has plain flat sides and a 
cord coming out of the back. The “DeLuxe,” on 
the other hand, has holes on both sides for the en- 
trance of headphone sound. Below each hole is a 
pair of brass studs to prevent the ‘phones from 
slipping down. The DeLuxe is also recognized by 
the vertical wooden separator in the throat of the 
opening. Both types have a gold finish going 
down the throat and the box measures only 8" tall 
and is just 5" wide by 5" deep. 

This unit was loaned to me by Bob Sukosky of 
Manchester CT. Since there were no visi- 
ble screws, I wasn’t in a position to take it 
apart for further inspection. The screws 
are, without doubt, under the brown felt 
bottom. 

The manufacturer claims that reproduc- 
tion was not distorted or “tinny.” If not sat- 
isfied by the sound quality, the purchaser 
could return the unit, within ten days, for a 
full refund. Speaking of returns, this is 
truly a rare and unusual horn speaker, and 
would be a welcome addition to my, or 
anyone’s, collection. I may not send it 
back to Bob! 


Tt you love real music you 
buy. 
SPIROLA CONCERT. 
You can hear it at our 
risk--try it ten days 
and return if you wish 
for immediate refund of 
price. At dealers or pre- 
paid (C.0.D. if pre- 
ferre 


1) 
lark oak Anish. 
seaprad throat $12. 50 
SPIROLA DELUXE 
—without unit, using 
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sch shape and fin- 
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Vintage Hi-Fi Stereo On The Web 


in 1950s magazines, and got to thinking what 

the electronics scene was like 50 years ago. 
This was the Golden Age of Hi-Fi and Stereo. 
Being offered were tube-based audio power 
amps, preamps, AM/FM receivers, and inte- 
grated units, as well as hi-fi speakers and the like. 
Many of these early companies had been started 
by pioneers, like H.H. Scott, Frank H. McIntosh 
and Dr. Sidney Harmon. 

I’ve compiled a small list of links to sites fea- 
turing this now “classic” equipment. Some are 
more extensive than others. Many have great pic- 
tures of legendary amps and receivers. 


T=: looking through some radio and TV ads 


Vintage H.H. Scott Hi-Fi Stereo Archive 

by Lee K. Shuster 

http://www.hhscott.com 

The ultimate archive of information for aficiona- 
dos of these classic components. Includes photo- 
tour, schematics, manuals, history, an E-List and 
a Web Forum. 


Collector’s Database for Pioneer 
http://www.classic-audio.com/pioneer/ 
pindex.html 

This section of the “Classic-Audio” website (see 
above) is devoted to Pioneer. 


Wynaco 


Unofficial Dynaco Home Page 

by Greg Dunn 
http://home.indy.net/~gregdunn/dynaco/ 
Devoted to modifications and upgrades to 
(mostly tube) vintage Dyna gear as well as com- 
pany information. Includes links to other Dynaco 
related websites. 
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Vacuum Tube Valley 

http://www. vacuumtube.com/ 

VTV is a high-quality quarterly publication de- 
voted to the colorful past, present and future of 
vacuum tube audio electronics. Charlie Kittleson 
is the Editor and Publisher. He has been enjoying 
tube audio since 1964. Kittleson is the author of 
the famous Vintage Hi-Fi Spotter’s Guides and 
producer of Vintage Hi-Fi—The Golden Era (a 
documentary video). 


McIntosh History 
Pages 

by Roger Russell 
History of the McIn- 
tosh Laboratory, from 
Mr. Mcintosh’s con- 
sulting service in 
Washington, D.C. to 
the present, including 
the Loudspeaker Divi- 
sion. Many good 
sources of info and 
other McIntosh links. 


Collector’s Database for Marantz 
http://www.classic-audio.com/marantz/ 
mindex.html 

Once you get past all the ad banners, there are 
hundreds of pictures of this company’s wide 
range of equipment. 


The Fisher Radio 
Corporation 
http://fisherdoctor.com/ 
Restoration services 
for all Fisher vacuum 
tube gear from 1937 to 
1967. Manuals, tuner 
upgrades, parts, and 
cabinets. 
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BY CHARLES KIRSTEN 


THE TRIPLETT MODEL 1200-E 
VOLTI-OHM-MILLIAMMETER 


PART 2 (CONCLUSION) — 
RESTORATION AND RECALIBRATION 


Ithough my 1200-E was in good shape 
Ae the outside, sixty years of exposure to 

environmental variations had taken their 
toll on the precision resistors inside. Electrically, 
it performed like a caricature of its former pre- 
cise self—badly out of balance. This instrument 
definitely needed to be “re-resistored.” 

Each component would have to be accurately 
measured for value on an electrical bridge such 
as the General Radio 650. If the value were not 
within tolerance, a new unit would have to be 
obtained by selecting a close match from a num- 
ber of possible replacements and, if necessary, 
using various means to adjust the value. These 
are exacting and tedious processes that take time 
and patience to perform. 


Composition vs. Wire-Wound 
Resistors 


Only a few of the composition resistors in the 
instrument still met the 2% accuracy guaranteed 
in Triplett’s advertisements. When the compo- 
nents in the voltage multiplier strings (see Figure 
1 for samples) were tested, it was found that 
about eight of them had drifted in value by as 
much as 20%. These “composition” resistors 
were apparently made for, or by, Triplett, and 
marked with their tested resistance values. 

One large 5-watt, 20,000-ohm carbon resis- 
tor, possibly a repair replacement unit, had 
drifted up to 24,000 ohms. It was a “precision” 
multiplier from the AC voltmeter string, where 
the resistors must carry 25 mA for a full scale 
AC deflection. That would subject this resister to 
12.5 watts, so it is not surprising that it drasti- 
cally changed value. 

On the other hand, the Triplett low resistance 
precision wire wound resistors (Figure 2) were 
all stable, seemingly unchanged by age or load. 
That did not, however, assure their absolute ac- 
curacy. Triplett marked many of these precision 
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wirewound resistors with an in the circuit di- 
agram, with the note: “Approximate value, ad- 
justed during manufacture.” 

Thus, while the final instrument was hand-tai- 
lored to meet the overall accuracy specification, 
the individual shunts and multipliers might vary 
from instrument to instrument. This factor added 
uncertainty to my attempts at matching the re- 
sistor values of my 3-deck 1200-E to the values 
shown in the circuit diagram of the later, 4-deck 
version, which was the closest schematic I had. 


Calibrating the Meter 


It finally dawned on me that there might be 
more differences between my instrument and the 
diagram than just the number of switch decks. I 
abandoned my efforts at matching the matrix of 
resistor values to the circuit, and began anew by 
calibrating the basic unit in the instrument—the 
meter. 

Since the 1200-E is a 25,000 ohm/Vvolt instru- 
ment, the meter should have deflected full scale 
with a current of 40 microamperes. Not this one. 
Painstaking measurements showed a full scale 
meter deflection at only 38 microamperes. An- 
other reason that the instrument “was not very 


Fig. 1. Composition resistors re- 

moved from voltage multiplier string. oe 
Value of 20,000-ohm unit at right had drifted to 
24,000 ohms. 


7626 CLOUDY BAY COURT, RANCHO CUCAMONGA, CA 91739 
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accurate,” as reported by its former 
owner. 

By providing a 2 microampere shunt 
right across the meter, I was able to 
measure its full scale voltage. It turned 
out to be 88 millivolts instead of the 100 
millivolts that I had calculated it should 
be from the values of the current shunts 
in the instrument. 

To correct this required a series re- 
sistor to bring the meter resistance up to 
2,500 ohms. Since the DC voltage mul- 
tiplier resistors, which had been out of 
tolerance, had already been replaced, 
the multiplier resistors now matched the 
desired accuracy. 


AC Voltage Multipliers and 
Current Shunts 


The AC voltage multipliers proved to 
be more difficult to replace, since—as 
mentioned—the AC meter required 25 
milliamperes for full-scale deflection 
(40 ohms/volt). Though the meter itself 
seemed to have held its calibration, 
many of the multiplier resistors had not. 
Replacements were selected for their 
power handling capability. Wire- 
wound units were selected for the low voltage 
ranges; vitreous fired wire-wound power resis- 
tors for the high voltage ranges. 

With the maximum current of 25 mil- 
liamperes, occurring when measuring 1,000 
volts, the dissipation in the single 500-volt mul- 
tiplier resistor is 12.5 watts. This leaves another 
12.5 watts to be dissipated in the rest of the mul- 
tipliers. Under those conditions, it would not 
take long to overheat the entire instrument. This 
is a characteristic that must be considered when 
measuring AC volts. 

My attention now returned to the current 
shunt resistors. Having been unable to match the 
resistor values in the instrument to the values on 
any of the available circuit diagrams, I resorted 
to detailed circuit tracing, which revealed that 
the first three current shunts were wired in series, 
instead of being separate shunts as shown in the 
other diagrams. 

It was also a surprise to find that the three 
low-value shunts were perfectly tailored to the 
40 uA, 100 mV meter, and gave high accuracy 
with the corrected meter parameters. That wasn’t 
true for the 1 mA and 50 uA. ranges so I had to 
select new shunts for these ranges. 

After the original circuits for the DC volts, 
AC volts, and milliampere ranges had been re- 
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Fig. 2. View of back of instrument shows batteries and hold- 
ers installed by author, as well as board where wire-wound 
resistors are mounted. 


constructed, the ohmmeter ranges still were not 
resolved. I never did get a circuit for my early 
version of the 1200-E, but when circuit tracing 
confirmed that it, too, originally had the batter- 
ies directly connected to the meter, I decided to 
avoid that circuit, and instead to provide resistive 
protection for the meter. 


Modifications for Protection 


Since I had no way to add decks for the 
twenty-position switch, or to add contacts on the 
existing decks, the three-deck switch already in 
the instrument would have to suffice. The circuit 
changes moving the resistive isolation between 
the positive meter terminal and the ohmmeter 
batteries are shown in Figure 3, which is the 
complete diagram of the 1200-E as finally “re- 
stored.” Such changes can’t be considered true 
restoration, except in that they re-established 
original functionality. They were motivated by a 
desire to protect the meter in the instrument. 

My solution was to arrange a microswitch, to 
be actuated at the 40 meg (position 19) of the se- 
lector switch, which disconnects the shunt return 
side of the 24-volt battery and connects it to the 
input of the meter through the high ohms limit 
resistor of 500,000 ohms. This resistance is high 
enough to protect the meter, even if some part of 
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Fig. 3. Diagram of author’s 1200-E, showing modifications to protect meter (see text). 


the ohmmeter circuitry grounds and applies the 
full 24 volts to the resistor-isolated meter input. 
For example, Imax = 24/(0.5 x 106) = 48 uA. 

The microswitch is mounted to the side of the 
resistor cage frame and positioned over the back 
wafer of the selector switch. A cap nut attached 
to a brass piece soldered to the switch rotor ac- 
tuates the microswitch when the selector switch 
rotates to position 19. This is not an ideal imple- 
mentation, due to possible flexure of the frame. 
But if it proves necessary, the mounting can be 
stiffened by the use of washers or metal strips. 

Figure 4 shows the 1200-E meter scales, in- 
cluding the “low ohms,” “400 to 0” scale just 
under the end of the DC meter pointer. The en- 
tire center of the dual meter face is given over to 
the three high range Ohmmeter scales, in a dou- 
ble column of different colors; black (shows as 
bold on this black-and-white illustration) on the 
left, and red (shows as a lighter tone) on the 
right. 

The “black” column can be read as the value 
of resistors measured on the “40M” (0 to 40,000 
ohm) range. If the combined columns are read, 
they give the value of resistors measured on the 
“4Meg,” 0 to 4,000,000 ohm range. Due to the 
separate arrangement of the ohms scales, the 
voltage and milliampere scales are uncrowded, 
making them easily readable without confusion. 


Danger, Low Ohms!! 


When the 1200-E is switched to “LOW 
OHMS,” the 40 microampere meter is right there 
attached to the test prods, and the most innocu- 
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ous-seeming voltages could destroy the meter in 
an instant. I estimate that the meter could be 
burned out in about 2-3 seconds if a 1.5 volt 
hearing aid, or wristwatch battery were to be 
placed across the test prods. The 40-ohm resistor 
across the prods would draw .0375A and the 
2,500-ohm meter (across the 40-ohm resistor) 
will draw only another .0006A (600 uA). But 
that’s 15 times the full scale current for the poor 
meter... a one thousand, five hundred percent 
overload! GOODBYE METER! ...Maybe in 
less than 2 seconds? 

This sensitivity should be taken very seri- 
ously. If the test prods are kept away from any 
batteries, energized equipment, or ohmmeters 
with batteries, when in the “low ohms” range, 
and if all components are disconnected from 
their circuitry before being measured on the low 
ohms range, the meter might be saved from 
burn-out for another 60 years. Of course by then, 
thanks to the ravages of time, the Triplett 1200- 
E may once more “not be very accurate.” 


Was It Worth It? 


It took four months to rebuild the 1200-E as 
well as a modest outlay for batteries, holders, 
circuits, and manuals. Most of the replacement 
resistors were already on hand. After the work 
was completed, I sold the meter to a collector 
who had expressed a desire to buy it even before 
I even received the meter from the previous 
owner. 

I don’t have a bench set-up, so I find the 
Triplett 630 VOMs more convenient to move 
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around than a 1200-E. My 
efforts were motivated by a 
compulsion to see the meter 
work the way it should, and 
a desire to please an enthusi- 
astic fellow collector. It 
seems that I succeeded in 
both of my objectives, so I 
am well rewarded for my 
time and effort. Was it worth 
it? Absolutely!! 


Epilogue 

Unfortunately, it was not 
until after I had submitted 
this report to be published, 
that I stumbled on the evi- 
dence which gave some ex- 
planation for Triplett having 
issuing their 1200-E VOM 
with such a risky battery/ 
meter circuit. While unpacking some boxes that 
had been put aside for some time, I came across 
a disreputable looking old VOM that turned out 
to be an Triplett Model 1200 of the earliest 1934 
form. 

In this model, the danger of meter burnout due 
to an accidental short was much smaller. It had a 
wooden case and almost all of the circuitry was 
surrounded by insulating material. In addition, 
the DC meter had a fairly robust 0.5 mA move- 
ment. 

By 1936, Triplett had upgraded to a metal 
case (see Reference 5 in Part 1 of this article) and 
replaced the original insulating spacers for the 
resistor boards with sheet metal supports. Then, 
in 1937, the highly vulnerable 40 uA meter was 
introduced (see Reference | in part 1). But there 
was no change in the ohmmeter circuits to avoid 
the burn-out hazards of these innovations. 

It’s true that the problems in the 25,000 ohms 
per volt 1200-E instrument had evolved slowly, 
step by step, as each improvement was included 
in the design. Nevertheless, I found it irrespon- 
sible that, with all the evidence of potential dam- 
age, that the Model 1200 circuit had not been 
given a re-design to protect the meter. 

The ravages of time seen in the 1934 vintage 


volts at right. 
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Fig. 4. The dual meters of the 1200-E ohms and DC volts at left; AC 


Model 1200 VOM were far greater than the 
those seen in the 1200-E of 1937. The wire- 
wound resistors had retained their accuracy, but 
the ten other multipliers were a different story. 
These were commercial “carbon” resistors, 
ground down in cross-section to adjust their val- 
ues. Measurements showed that every one had 
drifted upward in value by from 19% to 40%, ex- 
cept for a 1 megohm resistor that now measured 
2 megohms; a 100% rise. 

Taking my cue from observed deviations of 
the Model 1200-E DC meter, I measured the 
1934 “2000 ohm/volt” meter sensitivity and 
found that the meter took 0.867 Ma for full scale 
deflection. This comes out to be 1,154 
ohms/volt, which is a decrease of 73% in meter 
current sensitivity...apparently from a loss of 
magnetic flux in the meter magnet. In addition, 
the meter was “sticky,” and had a yellowed, 
warped piece of celluloid to replace the glass 
front. 

It seemed a shame that it was too late to sal- 
vage one of the two range switch decks to im- 
plement the meter protection circuitry in my 
Triplett 1200-E instead of the auxiliary mi- 
croswitch. But the instrument had already been 
shipped to its next owner. 
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BY LANE UPTON, SILENT KEY MAY 22, 2008 


RESTORING A THREE-TONE 
PHILCO CABINET 


few weeks ago a relative asked me if | 

would take a look at an old radio some- 

one in the family had found. It was a 
Philco 81B with a fairly decent cabinet and in 
playing condition. I thought the cabinet would 
make an interesting refinishing project. 

The model 81B cabinet is unusual because it 
has a three-tone finish—the face has a very light 
central area with a dark walnut area around the 
perimeter. The sides of the cabinet are a light 
walnut color. The base edging is a dark walnut 
on the sides and front. 


Cleaning 

The finishes on all of these old radios must be 
cleaned before any decisions are made, or work 
started. They are typically coated with old furni- 
ture polishes, waxes, oily dirt from the hands, 
tobacco tars, smudge from coal and/or natural 
gas heat, etc. 

A quick check can be made of how much 
cleaning may be necessary by dampening a 
paper towel with mineral spirits (paint thinner) 
and wiping over the finish. In this case the towel 


DR 


The Philco Model 81B as received. The 
worst damage was in the light-colored cen- 
tral area of the front panel. 
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came out a light brown, which indicated it would 
not take much cleaning. On the other hand, I 
have seen instances where the towel came out a 
deep dark chocolate color, which meant it was 
going to take a lot of cleaning. 

The finish should be rubbed down with 4/0 
steel wool that is wet with mineral spirits, then 
wiped off with paper towels. The cleaning 
should be continued until the drying towel comes 
out with only the slightest of color. While clean- 
ing the finish, be sure to remove any loose flakes 
of old finish. Note: there will always be a slight 
bit of color on the wiping towel due to finish 
residue removed by the steel wool. 

After the cabinet had been cleaned, wiped down 
and allowed to dry, I was able to study the finish to 
determine its condition. Most collectors, when 
finding a finish that is discolored or has areas that 
are flaked scratched or worn, are tempted to im- 
mediately strip it and apply a new one. This can 
create a lot of unnecessary work, as well as loss of 
the original color—which may have been mixed 
with the shellac or lacquer before it was sprayed 
onto the wood. (Also lost may be reproduction 
wood graining that had been photographically ap- 
plied — ed.) 


Strategy 


On this cabinet, the light area on the front had 
quite a bit of flaked off finish as well as dark fin- 
ger stains around the knobs. This front area had 
originally been finished only with a clear coat of 
lacquer. It was decided that this 
light colored front area should be 
stripped to remove the old finish 
and grease stains. 

Fortunately, the face of the cab- 
inet had a fairly deep groove 
around the light area separating it 
from the dark walnut area—which 
was in restorable condition. The 
latter would need only a touch up 
with some stain to cover the 
scratched areas. A spot that had 
some wood chipped out could 
also be restored—in this case with 
a light sanding followed by stain. 

The edges of the base, where 
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there was considerable missing finish due to 
flaking, originally had a dark stain. It was de- 
cided to use the same stain for these edges as for 
the dark walnut area of the front. 

The body of the cabinet had a light walnut fin- 
ish in reasonably good condition, but with the 
usual dings and scratches. A light coat of stain 
would take care of it with specific attention to a 
couple of the deeper scratches. 


Refinishing and Restaining 


After the cleaning, the outer dark walnut area 
was masked off with painter’s tape being sure 
the tape was worked well down into the groove 
for a good seal. Note that the front base edge was 
also masked. This masking provided protection 
from the stripper and the clear lacquer coat. 

A non-water-base stripper, chosen to prevent 
raising the wood grain, was used to remove the 
old lacquer. Then stripper was applied with 4/0 
steel wool to finish cleaning down the surface. 
The steel wool was also used with the stripper to 
clean the inside edge surfaces in the speaker 
openings. The groove was then cleaned of any 
wet stripper and all surfaces were thoroughly 
wiped down. 

After allowing the case to completely dry, all 
the cabinet surfaces were vacuumed to remove 
any steel wool particles. The inside of the cabi- 
net was temporarily stuffed with old newspaper 
to absorb the over spray from the lacquer. The 
front surface was gone over with a tack rag to re- 
move any remaining particles and the panel was 
given three coats of satin lacquer, spaced about 


Painter's masking tape was applied in prepara- 
tion for refinishing the central area. 
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With restoration completed, the model 81B is 
ready for display. 


1 hour apart. 

After removing the masking tape, the front 
panel surfaces were inspected for any problems. 
A dark walnut aniline dye! was mixed into some 
ethyl alcohol and applied to the front walnut col- 
ored area, as well as to its outer edge, with a 
small brush. The mixture was then brushed into 
the entire length of the groove. A rag dampened 
with alcohol removed the excess. After about an 
hour the walnut area was rubbed down with a 
soft dry rag. Any light areas were given another 
coat, and again later rubbed down. 

The base edges, which had lost almost all of 
their finish, were given a heavy coat of the dark 
walnut aniline dye, in alcohol. This was brushed 
on in several applications to even out the color. 

The light walnut finish of the cabinet body 
was in good enough shape to need only staining. 
A light walnut gel stain? was applied with a very 
small brush to a few of the deep scratches, al- 
lowed to set for a few minutes, then wiped down. 
The same stain was then applied to a rag and 
rubbed onto the entire surface. Note: If desired, 
this type of stain may be thinned a bit with paint 
thinner to make it a bit easier to apply. After a 
few minutes this overall coat was thoroughly 
wiped off and the cabinet set aside to dry for a 
few days. 


The Protective Coat 


After the cabinet was completely dry it was 
again inspected to be sure everything was as | 
wanted it. The cabinet was then gone over with a 

(continued on page 58) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


fH) Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment for per- 
' sonal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available for browsing in 
i the “AWA Journal On Line Edition” on our Internet Web site (www. 
antiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: (1) include as SASE 
if acknowledgement is desired; (2) material must be more than 25 years 
old and related to electronic communications; (3) give your full name, ad- 
dress and zip code; (4) repeats require another notice (we are not organized to repeat automatically); (5) the 
AWA is not responsible for any transaction; (6) we retain the right to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines; 
and (7) closing date is six weeks prior to first day of month of issue. Ads received after that time will be held 
for the following issue. Mail all ads to: RICHARD RANSLEY, P.O. BOX 41, SODUS, NY 14551 or email 
to Oe com. 


In order to give members wider disuibution for their ads, our posed section se beck oo: 

available for all to read on the AWA Web site (www.antiquewireless.org). And in order to increase _ 
the number and variety of the ads in the section, we also now offer free postings to non members. — 
But with this more public exposure of our classified section inevitably comes some increased dan- _ 
ger of contact with dishonest buyers and sellers. Be careful! In a very common fraud, a prospec- — 
tive buyer will offer to send the seller a check for a generous amount of money and to arrange for _ 
packing and shipping the item. The seller is to pay the packer/shipper, deduct his own fee, and re-_ 


turn the balance of the money to the buyer. Don’t allow de! item to leave yout hands until you | 


are certain the check will clear! 


Probably Coming Soon—A Sad Goodbye 


Our free classified section has been steadily 
shrinking for the past few years—a casualty of the 
easy, personal communications made possible on 
the Internet, where people with similar interests can 
almost instantaneously share their needs and offer 
items for sale. Yet, the classifieds have always of- 
fered access to some of our older members who may 
not be Internet savvy. These are the very people who 
are most apt to have vintage parts, information, ad- 
vice and equipment to share. 

I'll be sorry to see the column go. I've always en- 
joyed browsing here, and I've more than once been 
successful in making contact with people who could 
supply what | needed. Just off the top of my head, | 
remember a Viking Il VFO, a Hallicrafters SX-28 
speaker, a Hammarlund HQ-120-X receiver, and an 
original manual for a Gonset Communicator. These 
not exactly common items were all made available 
at reasonable prices and with good will and good 
wishes. 

Dick Ransley, the column editor, and | have en- 
joyed bringing the classifieds to you. And we'll keep 
them going for a little while longer. Possibly there 
are people reading this who might be inclined to 
use the service and reverse the trend. Otherwise, 
maybe when the ad section becomes smaller than 
the boiler plate introduction at the top of the col- 
umn, we can expect to say a sad goodbye to the 
Journal classified section.—mfe 
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SELL/TRADE—BC/SW TUBE RADIOS 


Philco 112X Console. All electronics in place, 
tubes light (not tested), cabinet solid, but missing 
some veneer (inlay is OK). Pictures and more info 
at http://home.comcast.net/~aj2x/philco/ $40 or 
best offer. Mark Nelson, 17 Wentworth Rd., Nat- 
ick, MA 01760 508-655-5951 aj2x@ comcast.net 


Radiola III w/2 good RCA WD11 tubes, $100.; 
AK20, excellent condition, $100.; RCA 100 
speaker, $50.; 201-A globe tubes, $12. ea. plus 
shipping on all items. Paul Thompson, 340 Old 
Mill Rd., Santa Barbara, CA 93110, Tel. 805-692- 
1941, e-mail: atkent9@cox.net 


SELL/TRADE—PARTS 


Have over 200 radio glass dials for all major 
brands of mid 1930s to mid 1950s salvaged from 
vintage sets. Prefer to sell the lot! N. (Mike) 
Batsch, 54 Cynthia Cr. Oak Ridges, Ontario, 
Canada L4E 2P9, Tel. 905 773 4640 or e-mail 
norbaWaci.on.ca 


Resistors and resistor kits for tube radios. Now 
available are brand new carbon composition, 
flame-proof metal oxide, flame-proof carbon film, 
precision metal film and power resistors. Sizes in- 
clude 1/2W, 1W, 2W, 5W and 10W. Half ohm up 
to 50 meg ohm. For prices and product info con- 


(continued on page 58) 
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BUSINESS CARD ADS | 


_ re you offering a product or service of interest to antique radio enthusiasts? Would you like to 

let the world know about the tubes, sets or paper you'd like to acquire? Place a business card 

in this space for the low price of $15.00 and it will seen by over 2,500 hard core devotees of our hobby. 

Purchase a year’ s worth of insertions oF issues) ot $50.00 and save $10.00 over the individual ad 
pricing. 

Send us a copy of your business card, or a special typeset ad designed to fit our standard space. 
We can, alternatively, typeset a short message for you (no more than eight lines, 50 characters max 
per line, please). For the time being, there will be no charge for typesetting. All ads must be for radio- 
related items or services and must be paid i in advance. 

Send your ads and checks (payable to AWA Museum) to A. W. A. Business Card Ads, P.0. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. Closing date is six weeks prior to first day of month of issue. Al/ advertis- 
ing income is used fo further the conservation Work of the A. W.A. Electronic Communication Museum. 


Allan Weiner ; 
Presents Vintage Electronics 


The Antique Radio News ED Phone & Tape Later 


on New / Rebuilt 
WBCQ Radio Ed Crockett 
Fridays 8:00 p.m. Eastern Time 128 Buccaneer Drive (601) 264-4755 
Hattiesburg, MS 39402 Monday - Friday 
7415 Khz Shortwave e-mail; phonoed@aol.com 8am - 5pm CST Only 


WBCQ.com (207) 538-9180 www.vintageelectronics.com Fax Anytime (601) 264-0226 


> 


SOUTH BAY RADIO 

SINCE 1955 4 

Repairs to vintage tube equipment including 

home receivers, phonographs and auto radios 

Phone 480.820.5411 oT / 
Fax 480.820.4643 or 800.706.6789 Leonard Aquilino, Jr. 7187 Lakeshore Rd. 
www.tubesandmore.com (315) 699-7341 Cicero, N.Y. 13039 
info@tubesandmore.com 


Lindsay Publications Inc 


2895 Festival Dr, Kankakee IL 60901 
PO Box 538, Bradley IL 60901 ESTES AUCTIONS 
Specializing in Vintage Radios 
& Radio Appraisal Service 
www.estesauctions.com 


Publisher and retail matlorder marketer of 
unusual how-to books, both old and new. 


: : ee : 9-4992 
www.lindsaybks.com ¢ lindsay@lindsaybks.com sees Gh Sec on sae es - Aerie 
815.935.5353 * fax: 815.935.5477 4 : ' : 
E-mail: estes auctions @aol.com 


Play Things of Past 


Vintage Radios, Tubes and Parts 


Service early Radios, TV’s, = * SZ, pz S. : : : yM 
Phonographs & Telephones ave pe A uscum 


Play Things of Past Gary B. Schneider } a North Corina 


2324 Fawn Haven Dr. gbsptop@aol.com 
Medina, Chio 44256 www.oldradioparts.com Visit www. saradiomuseum. org 


330-558-0247 Work Call 828-299-1276 or 828-298-1847 
Buying radio tubes, parts, radio literature, telephone parts Email: ole77tr@abuncombe.main.nc.us 


(continued, next page) 
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Q) Medern Radio Laboratories® 
Since 1932 
ee www,.modernradiolabs.com 


Crystal Set & One Tube Radio: Tested Instructions & 
Plans by Paul Nelson & Elmer Osterhoudt with Parts, 
Supplies & Kits to support our literature. 


Modern Radio Labs® 


P.O. Box 14902 —A 
Minneapolis, MN 55414-0902 


Catalog $2.00 ppd. 


CLASSIFIED, continued from page 56 


tact Dave Cantelon, 6 Ferncrest Gate, Scarbor- 
ough, Ontario, Canada, M1 W 1C2 Tel: 416-502- 
9128, e-mail: justradios@yahoo.com. Website 
www.justradios.com 


SELL/TRADE—TUBES/TRANSISTORS 


Tubes NIB 01-As, W.E. 215-As, etc. Prefer trade 


for radio transformers UV-1714 made by G. E. 
200-500 meters, or buy equipment using UV- 
1714s. Charles Kirsten, 7626 Cloudy Bay Court, 
Rancho Cucamonga, CA 91739 Tel: 909-803- 
2447 


SELL/TRADE—MISC 


Help clean out my garage. Lots of electronics. Re- 
ceivers, transmitters, test equipment and much 
more too numerous to list in detail. Best to e-mail 
for a list. Barry Todd K6ZCE in Norco, CA. 
b.todd@ieee.org 


WANTED—COMMUNICATIONS GEAR 


Collins KW-1 transmitter, any Collins transmit- 
ters/parts rigs from the pre WWII era. Also an 
AVC on/off switch plate for an HRO-S5 receiver. 
Dave Knepper, Box 34, Sidman, PA 15955 
www.collinsra.com Tel. 814-487-4403 


THREE-TONE PHILCO CABINET, continued from page 55 


tack rag and given a coat of a tung oil product. 
This gave the stains a protective seal and helped 
blend all the finishes. I applied a heavy coat, 
using an old soft bristle paint brush and being 
careful to not flip any on the inside of the cabinet. 

After about 15 minutes I started drying off the 
oil with paper towels and continued drying it 
with clean towels until there was just the thinnest 
film of oil remaining. NOTE: If the oil gets too 
dry, re-coating will soften it so it can be wiped. 
The cabinet was then set aside in a warm area to 
dry for at least 24 hours. After the drying period, 
I inspected the cabinet for dull spots in the finish, 
where the oil might have completely soaked into 
the wood. These areas were be coated with addi- 
tional oil until they were completely sealed and 
then wiped down to match the surrounding sur- 
faces. 

NOTE: Some of the materials used in these 
procedures are very flammable and/or have va- 
pors that can be harmful in higher concentra- 
tions. Be sure to follow all safety procedures out- 
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lined on the container by the manufacturer. If 
possible, it is always best to work outdoors or in 
a well ventilated area. 


REFERENCES 


| Aniline dyes are available from Woodworker’s 
Supply, www.woodworker.com. They are 
available miscible in alcohol, water, or oil. I 
prefer the alcohol because of its quick drying 
characteristics. Be careful—these dyes are 
very intense and very little is needed. They 
will easily stain clothes and hands! 

2 [use Jel’d Stain by Wood-Kote. See www. 
woodkote.com. These stains are nice to work 
with because they can be thinned with mineral 
spirits and applied with a brush if desired— 
which is especially handy for touch up work. 

3 T use Watco Danish Oil brand, available in 
most local paint stores, though I understand it 
is not available in California. 
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MICS AND MEN 


EDITED BY GEORGE A. FREEMAN WITH JANET DELL FREEMAN, 95 GIBSON COURT, 
TIFFIN, OH 44883-3333. PHONE: (419) 447-7514. E-MAIL: freeman0656@sbcglobal.net. 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


The Mic: The Shure 51 Sonodyne 
The Man: “Gentleman Jim” Reeves 


KGRI AM/FM (Henderson 
Texas) from Jim Reeves’ 
widow, Mary. My experience in 
operating them for three plus years 
has helped me to interpret this 


I: 1973, I bought radio stations 


“Gentleman Jim” and the Shure 51 Sonodyne. 


picture of Jim. Number one: It may not be obvi- 
ous, but Jim is angry. Someone probably paid 
dearly for making him use this public 
address/ham mic. He must have sounded like he 
was singing from a wastebasket. Jim was a per- 
fectionist, and he insisted on having things his 
way. But somehow he found himself trapped into 
performing on the Shure 51 Sonodyne. 

The biography Like a Moth to a Flame, The 
Jim Reeves Story (1) shows Jim using this mi- 
crophone alongside a Shure broadcast mic at a 
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Baltimore, MD personal 
appearance. But in our pic- 
ture the better mic is gone 
and Jim is left with the pub- 
lic address/ham mic. Jim’s 
ear as a broadcaster told 
him he sounded bad. The 
audience knows Jim doesn’t 
ee sound good and their inat- 
a tentiveness shows. Had Jim 
been using a professional 
broadcast mic, his velvety 
bass/baritone would have 
had a transfixed crowd 
jammed up against the 
stage. They always did. 
Jim Reeves recordings 
sold millions of records and 
tapes after the plane he was 
piloting crashed in 1964. 
He was just 40 years old. As late as 1996 one 
of his albums was on a British pop chart. Mary 
Reeves and RCA records cannily kept Jim’s 
name and voice before the public for many 
years after his death. They made money on 
Jim’s songs for more years than Jim did. 
We had visitors from as far away as Europe 
through each of the years I operated the KGRI 
stations. They remembered songs like Four 
Walls and He’ll Have to Go. 
The Shure 51 and 51S are dynamic, omni- 
directional instruments. A switch on the front 
of the mic allowed for change to low, medium 
or high impedance. Frequency response was 
60 to 10,000 Hz. The “S” in the second model 
number indicated the addition of an on/off 
switch. 

When I look at the 51 Sonodyne in my mu- 
seum, I think of poor Jim that day in Baltimore. 


A closer look at 
the Sonodyne. 


REFERENCES 


(1) Streissguth, M. Like a Moth to a Flame. Rut- 
ledge Hill Press, Nashville, TN. 1998. pg. 163 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 


All profits are used to support the Museum e See back cover for order blank 


AWA REVIEW VOLUME 20 ae 
Ts year’s Review contains 230 pages—60 more than volume 19. The ten Antique Wireless 


Association Review 


articles include some directly related to the conference theme of “100 years 
of electronic communication.” We are pleased to bring you this volume of 
outstanding articles by some of the finest writers on the history of wireless today. 


¢ We invited noted AWA tube expert Ludwell Sibley to write on the confer- 
ence theme. His account of “one hundred years of electronic communication” fo- 
cuses on the telephone industry and its use of amplification for long distance con- 
nections, which he describes as the “killer application.” Through this and other 
major applications, Lud describes the major achievements of the century. And 
yes, he includes the implications for wireless technology. 


¢ Eric Wenaas, also closely linking to this year’s theme, describes in detail the Marconi vs. de Forest 
Audion infringement litigation. In explanations not seen before in detail, he explores the demonstrations 
that were used in court to support the various arguments brought forward. 


¢ Larry Babcock, in an invited paper, describes the artifacts and literature he presented in an award-win- 
ning exhibit at last year’s AWA Conference. His theme is First World War aircraft radio, and he had much 
of the material on display in his 2006 exhibit. 


¢ Reaching back more than a century, Norwood Teague and Joe Knight describe a regular commercial 
wireless link established in 1902! It connected the residents and visitors on Catalina Island to the commu- 
nity of San Pedro, both in California. This commercial service was as much a social and political achieve- 
ment as a technical one, but it nonetheless had important implications for the development of radio. 


¢ John Anderson describes the contributions of Henry J. Nolte to the development of General Electric’s 
high power, metal envelope tubes. John’s background comes as close as anyone’s today to that of some- 
one who “was there.” He describes the challenges, among others, of making glass-on-metal seals that— 
once solved—led ultimately to the ubiquitous metal receiving tube. 


* We have two perspectives on the history of electrical sound reproduction. One is by John Jenkins, and 
the other by David and Julia Bart. After some hesitation, we decided to publish both of these articles in 
the same issue. The articles have much in common, and it is interesting to see how different authors put 
their own spin on what is essentially the same history. After reading them, you can decide for yourself 
which approach you prefer. 


¢ The life of Emil J. Simon, an early wireless equipment producer, is described by Russ Kleinman, 
Karen Blisard, A.J. Link and Warren Berbit. Simon led an unusual personal life which it makes for in- 
teresting reading. Although his wireless apparatus was not known for its high quality, he was very effec- 
tive in supplying military wireless equipment contracts during World War One. Simon was an important 
historical figure, but received mixed reviews from his contemporaries as an engineer and a businessman. 


¢ While searching for material on Reginald Fessenden at the Smithsonian Institution, James O’ Neal un- 
covered the radio log of amateur Francis Hart. It covers the period from 1906 to 1909. The log provides in- 
sight into the operating environment of one of the very first radio amateurs, and offers sometimes scathing 
assessments of his peers. It includes comments on the technical innovations available in the period. 


* Finally, Charles Kirsten uses the design of the Supreme Model 45 tube tester to illustrate the engi- 
neering virtue of the short-lived 1933 RMA tube pin standard. Its replacement by a new standard in 1934 
made 1933 testers obsolete. Charles concludes that the 1934 standard was introduced not for engineering 
reasons but for the self interest of RCA Radiotron Co. Ltd. 


This volume should certainly appeal to the wide interests of AWA members and others. Our thanks to 
the authors for providing the AWA Review with the results of their fine and thorough work. 


Price is $15.00 postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere add $5.00. See order form on back page for avail- 
ability and prices of previous volumes. 
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THE OTB ON CD ROM 

These discs run on any PC or Mac system capable of running Acrobat 4.0 (free copy 
included). PCs should have 486 or better processor, 10 Mb of free hard disc space, MS 
Windows 95 or 98 or NT 4.0 with service pack 3 or later. 

Volume | (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) Price: $35.95 U.S., 
postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 

Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) Price: $35,95 U.S., 
postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 

Volumes | and 2 ordered together Price: $59.95 U.S., postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 


THE OLD TIMER'S BULLETIN | 
; ec 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY ON CD ROM 1a ie as 


gi i . 
Telegraph Anthology | 


Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s Bul- 
letin (now The AWA Journal ) and The AWA Review. In addition there are photos from 
the “lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou Moreau on 
military keys, and the long-awaited update of the Early Telegraph Makers list by 
Roger Reinke. There are three ways of browsing the content of this CD: The chrono- 
logical list of article titles, a subject index and an author index. Complied and edited 
by Prof. Tom Perera, W1TP. Price is $14.95 postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere 
add $3.00. 


AWA REVIEWS ON CD ROM 


Now you can acquire these scarce out-of-print volumes for your library. Operating re- 
quirements same as for OTB CDs above. Volumes 1-5 and Volumes 6-10 available on 
two separate CDs. Price for either CD, $19.95 US; both, $35.00, postpaid in US and 
Canada. Elsewhere, add $3.00 per CD. 


NEW RELEASES ON CD 
Back by popular demand is the most popular AWA Review ever produced, The Atwater Kent Story. Writ- 


ten by Ralph Williams, and issued as AWA Review #12, it has been long out of print. We now offer it to 
you in compact disc format for convenient display on any PC with Acrobat Reader Version 4.0 or higher.* 
As a bonus, you’ll receive a printed full-size wall chart showing the progression of A-K radio products. 
Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00. 

Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max Dehenseler, HB9ORS, is also back as a CD. 
Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, and his book provides unusual 
insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-illustrated book has 245 pages, a nice index and 
several handy lists of models and features. The CD can be displayed on any PC with Acrobat Reader ver- 
sion 6.0 or higher.* Thanks so much to Max De Henseler for his thoughtful gift of publishing rights to the 
AWA Museum. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00. 

*Acrobat Reader is a free program that can be had via the world-wide-web. 


HANDSOME AWA PIN 

Replaces the far-too-expensive hand-made gold pins of yesteryear. The new pin maintains 
the stylized AWA logo surrounded by a Hertz loop, but adds the words “Antique Wire- 
less Association” wrapped around the loop in bright gold. Background 1s dark blue cloi- 
sonné and the pin is clutch mounted. 1" in diameter. Price: $6.00 US and Canada, else- 
where, add $1.00. 


AWA COFFEE MUG 


Heavy porcelain mug in cobalt blue with yellow-gold AWA lettering and logo. 
good for daily use and dishwasher safe. $9.75 postpaid in US and Canada. 


Make checks out to “AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum 
Store, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. 
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MUSEUM STORE ORDER FO RM All items postpaid to U.S. and Canada 


OTB BACK ISSUES Priced at $3.00 each. 20% discount for orders of 6 or more issues; 30% discount for orders of 
12 or more. AWA Review issues do not count towards the discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
25-4 28-4 31-2 34-4 37-1 
26-1 29-1 31-3 35-1 37-2 
26-2 29-2 31-4 35-2 37-3 
26-3 29-3 32-2 35-3 37-4 
26-4 29-4 32-4 35-4 38-1 
27-1 30-1 33-2 36-1 38-2 
28-1 30-4 33-4 36-2 38-3 
28-2 31-1 34-1 36-3 38-4 
28-3 36-4 


Volumes 39-Current — All Issues Available 


AWA REVIEW Priced as indicated. No quantity discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
Volume 6 $6.00 Volume 13 $10.00 Volume 17 $11.00 
Volume 7 $6.00 Volume 14 $10.00 Volume 18 $14.00 
Volume 8 $6.00 Volume 15 $11.00 Volume 19 $14.00 


Volume 20 $15.00 
CD ROM DISKS Priced as Indicated. 


OTB BACK ISSUE CDS 


QTY DISC QTY DISC QTY DISCS 
Vol. 1 (issues Vol. 2 (issues Set: Vol. 1 
1-1 thru 25-4) @ $35.95 26-1 thru 37-4) @ $35.95 and Vol. 2 @ $59.95 
AWA REVIEW BACK ISSUE CD 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
AWA Review Vols. 1 thru 5 @ $19.95 AWA Review Vols. 6 thru 10 @ $19.95 
Set of both CDs @ $35.00 
OJHER.GDS 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
The Atwater Kent Story (AWA Review 12) @ $14.95 Telegraph Anthology $14.95 
The Hallicrafters Story @ $14.95 
AWA MEMBERSHIP PIN AWA COFFEE MUG 
(QTY) Pin @ $6.00 (QTY) @ $9.75 


ORDER TOTAL CALCULATION Note: Foreign postage surcharge does not apply to Canada. 
OTB Back Issues @ $3.00 = $ 


Subtract $ Discount (if any) / Add $3.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB Order $ 
Total AWA Review Cost = $ 
Add $5.00 per volume foreign postage if applicable. Total Review Order $ 


Individual OTB Back Issue CDs @ $35.95 = $ 
Add Vol 1+ Vol 2 sets @ $59.95 = $ 


Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB CD Order $ 
_____—- AWA Review CDs @ $19.95 each or $35.00 for both = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total AWA Review CD Order $ 
______ Atwater Kent CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Atwater Kent CD Order $ 
______Hallicrafters CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Hallicrafters CD Order $ 
______ Telegraph Anthology CD $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Telegraph Anthology CD Order $ 
____ AWA Membership Pin @ $6.00 = $ 

Add $1.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Membership Pin Order $ 
_____-—- AWA Coffee Mug @ $9.75 = $ 

Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Coffee Mug Order $ 


Grand total of individual total amounts = $ 
Please make your check payable to AWA Museum and send to: AWA Museum Store, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421 
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P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421 USA 


Don’t Let Your Membership Expire! 


Since your Journal no longer comes to you in 
an envelope, we have no easy way to enclose 
a membership expiration reminder. But you'll 
find a date code in the form yyyymm printed 
along with your address as shown at right. The 
code will indicate the month following your 
last issue. For example a code of 200808 — or 
August, 2008 — means that the July, 2008 issue 
will be your last unless you renew. So keep 
your eyes peeled and don’t risk a break in your 
membership! See “Dues and Address changes” 
on p. 2 of this issue for contact information. — 
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